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EARLY twenty years have passed, since one whose whole 

earthly existence seems to have been an aspiration, a 
struggle for freedom for herself and all human beings, was sud- 
denly removed from our mortal vision. Can we think of Mar- 
garet Fuller as so far off, so absorbingly employed, that she 
knows not how bravely, with what religious devotedness, the 
“women of the nineteenth century,” and their friends, still 
struggle on, twenty years nearer the goal of enfranchisement 
than when she pressed forward, crying, “Excelsior”? And, 
knowing, how can she, who “ was here to help others,” but be 
here in spirit, to help us still? The very hope that it may be 
so seems to infuse fresh courage and vigor. 

And to review the life of this earnest woman now, however 
often one may have read the “ Memoirs” heretofore, is to re-in- 
force one’s self for any worthy contest, and is a labor of love for 
which the present time seems peculiarly appropriate. Strange, 
sorrowful life! One can but hope that vexed spirit has found 
peace at last ; that it no longer oscillates between those two poles 
of its earthly existence, — fate and free-will. Seeing, as one can- 
not fail to, that the negative element, the “ night side of nature,” 
was so powerful in her life; that her soul was, as it were, de- 
tained so often, and so long, at the negative pole,— it is not 
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strange that she should attribute an almost overwhelming power 
to circumstance, as when, in speaking of the influences which 
had always surrounded her father, she says, “ The result was a 
character, in its social aspect, of quite the common sort.” And 
well she knew that an evil genius, against whose spell she had 
no countercharm, stood on the very threshold of her earthly ex- 
istence, and that she must walk in its dark shadow till the 
end. , 

One writes, “She was all her lifetime the victim of disease 
and pain.” “No one understood this subject of health then,” 
she says, after telling how, “at the very beginning, my father 
made one great mistake.” “ He thought’ to gain time by bring- 
ing forward the intellect as early as possible.” Doubtless she 
owed her ability to penetrate to and grasp the central truth, — 
thereby understanding herself, others, books, as few woman 
have, — largely to her father’s rigid training of her intellect in 
early youth. But it was like tapping a maple-bush to make sugar 
of the sap with which nature would have erected a fair and 
stately and perfect tree. 

Marvelous are her criticisms on Shakespeare when she was 
only eight years old. This passage, which shows her conscious- 
ness of early maturity, is from her own pen: “He was as pre- 
mature as myself: at thirteen, a man in the range of his thoughts, 
analyzing motives, and explaining principles, etc. ‘“ At about 
thirteen, she passed for eighteen or twenty.” “ Agreeably to this 
estimate, she had her place in society as a lady full grown.” At 
sixteen, she wrote about the condition of Europe as a man of en- 
larged views might. It would seem that people of genius are 
never young in the sense of immaturity, as well as never old. 

In intellect, she appears to have been the child of her father ; 
as daughters are said to inherit their father’s characteristics, while 
sons are more like the mother. She describes her mind as “ in- 
tense, though rapid in its movements ;” and that it “ could only 
give itself to a few things of its own accord.” 

One speaks of “her comprehension of both sides of every 
question.” “Some persons see differences; others, resem- 
blances: but she saw both.” Her ability was masculine. “I be- 
lieve, that, in about three months from the time that Margaret 
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commenced German, she was reading with ease the master- 
pieces of its literature.” 

“It was accuracy of statement, keen discrimination, and a 
certain weight of judgment, that gave her conversation its pecu- 
liar power.” (What.would it have been without her magnetism ?) 

She was “good in mathematics and in languages.” “I am 
astonished at her insight into the life of thought. She must 
know it through some man.” She writes, “Oftentimes I have 
found in those of my own sex more gentleness, grace, and purity 
than in myself; but seldom the heroism which I feel within my 
own breast.” Her self-reliance would have been considered re- 
markable even in a man. Lost on Ben Lomond, she spent the 
night alone, among the cold mists, and thus writes afterwards . 
“T had my grand solitudes, my Ossianic visions, and the pleas- 
ure of sustaining myself.” And the following passage shows that 
this self-reliance was in the very fibre: “When disappointed, I 
do not ask nor wish consolation: I wish to know and feel my 
pain, to investigate its nature and its source.” 

Early in life, however, she wrote, “ Yes ; as my character is, 
after all, still more feminine than masculine:” and, long after, 
“Once I was almost all intellect ; now I am almost all feeling.” 
Surely “that spontaneous love for every living thing, for man, 
beast, and tree, which restores the golden age,” that she attri- 
butes to her mother, also crowned the daughter with its divine 
aureole, and rayed out from her its irresistible fascination. 
However that may be, she must have inherited the best quali- 
ties and characteristics of both father and mother ; and, from un- 
known sources and forgotten ancestors, dowries, each one of 
which would have enriched an ordinary woman or man. A 
friend speaks of the “rich composite energy of her character.” 

With regard to her appearance, there seems to have been a dif- 
ference of opinion. One says, “She was not plain.” Another 
was impressed, the first time he saw her, by “her extreme plain- 
ness.” Upon a certain occasion, “She was then, as always, 
carefully and becomingly dressed.” “She appeared too intense, 
in expression, action, emphasis, to be pleasing, and wanting in 
that rvetenue which we associate with delicate dignity.” This 
was the impression when meeting her for the first time. One, 
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describing her appearance in society, says, “ Michael Angelo 
would have made her a siby].” 

This diamond was fitly set. A friend, who knew her in her 
early prime, thus writes of her friends: “ She had drawn to her 
every superior young man or young woman.she had met.” “I 
remember these persons as a fine, commanding troop ; every one 
of them adorned by some splendor of beauty, of grace, of talent, 
or of character, and comprising, in their band, persons who have 
since disclosedesterling worth and elevated aims in the conduct 
of life.” “She wore this circle of friends, when I first knew her, 
as a necklace of diamonds about her neck.” “All the art, the 
thought, and the nobleness of New England seemed at that mo- 
ment related to her, and she to it.” Several years later, another 
writes, “It was a pleasing surprise to see how this friend of 
earlier days was acknowledged as a peer of the realm in this 
new world of thought.” A pleasing surprise! (Among the 
Transcendentalists.) 

Was she not our “representative woman,” our only one, as 
yet? The great mind, fertilized by the good heart, was surely 
hers. So great was she, that what would have seemed egoism 
in others was really only a good understanding and correct es- 
timate of her own transcendent powers. “The will — that is the 
man.” And over against the shadowing fate of her life was 
stationed a will even more powerful, which ranks her with those 
old Romans she so deeply admired. She writes, “The force I 
exerted (in wrestling with despondency) I think, even now, 
greater than I ever knew in any other character.” One says of 
her, “ This wondrous woman, full of counsel, full of tenderness, 
before whom every mean thing is ashamed, and hides itself.” 

« A very intelligent woman ” said, that, “in character, Marga- 
ret was, of all she had beheld, the largest woman.” She herself 
wrote, “I feel within myself an immense force, but I cannot 
bring it out.” “To her might have been well applied the words 
first used in describing George Sand, —‘ Thou largé-brained wo- 
man, and large-hearted man.’” “Thus speaks one who really 
knew her: ‘You come like one of the great powers of nature, 
harmonizing with all beauty of the soul or of the earth. You 
cannot be discordant with anything that is true and deep.’” 
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Was it possible to.be so great and at the same time so inhar- 
monius as Margaret Fuller undoubtedly was during all her early 
life, without that self-consciousness which is so often the tortu- 
ring accompaniment of genius, and which manifests itself in 
what at least appears to others as egoism? In the first schoo 
she attended, “ she could never be depended on to join in their 
plans, yet she expected them to follow out hers with their whole 
strength.” One almost wishes she had not written the following 
passages. Yet their audacity borders on the sublime. “I now 
know all the people worth knowing in America: I find no intel- 
lect comparable to my own.” “But I take my natural position 
always ; and, the more I see, the more I feel that it is regal. 
Without throne, sceptre, or guards, still a queen.” “In conver- 
sation,” says one, “ Margaret seldom, except as a special grace, 
admitted others upon an equal ground with herself.” “It is cer- 
tain that her friends excused in her, because she had a right to 
it, a tone which they would have reckoned intolerable in any 
other.” When one reads of her conversational abilities, her per- 
sonal power, one cannot wonder that this was the case. And 
yet it is as impossible to appreciate these, without having known 
her, as to enjoy the first spring day through another’s descrip- 
tion. Thus spoke one who had basked in that presence: “ It is 
the testimony of all her friends, that her writings do her very 
imperfect justice.” “Her conversational talent was certainly 
her most decided gift.” She said, “ After all, this writing ‘is 
mighty dead. . . . Conversation is my natural element. I need 
to be called out, and never think alone without imagining some 
companion.” “I shall write better: but never, I think, as well 
as I talk*; for then I feel inspired.” One who knew her, says, 
“ By the conversation of an hour or two with an individual, she 
could make an epoch in one’s life.” Another, “ Whoever con- 
versed with her felt challenged by the strongest personal influ- 
ence to a bold and generous life.” 

“Of personal influence, speaking strictly,. ... she had an 
extraordinary degree ; I think more than any person I have 
known.” “All these powers and accomplishments found their 
best and only adequate channel in her conversation.” “The test 
of this eloquence was its range. It told on children, and on old 
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people ; on men of the world, and on sainted maids. She could 
hold them all by her honeyed tongue.” : 

Still another writes, “ No one ever came so near. ... She 
applied herself to the mood of her companion as the sponge ap- 
plies itself to water.” From Italy, one writes, after her death, 
“ T have never known anything more extraordinary than this in- 
fluence of hers over the passion and violence of the Italian char- 
acter. Repeated instances come to.my mind, when a look from 
her has had more power to quiet excitement than any argu- 
ments and reasonings that could be brought to bear upon the 
subject.” What warmth still lingers even in the ashes of that 
earnest life! 

“Where she felt an interest, she awakened an interest.” 
Could one doubt it? “She gave herself to her friendships with 
an intenseness not possible to any but a woman, with a depth 
possible to few women.” “The existence of each friend was to 
her a sacred process, whose developments she watched with awe, 
and whose leadings she reverently sought to aid.” More than any 
other, she seems to have been what she so eloquently describes 
in the closing words of this passage: “I might have told you, 
but I could not bear to be eloquent and poetical. It is a mock- 
ery thus to play the artist with life, and dip the brush in one’s 
own heart’s-blood. One would fain be no more artist or philos- 
opher or lover or critic, but a soul ever rushing forth in tides 
of genial life.” “She was, indeed, the Friend. This was her vo- 
cation.” “One thing only she demanded of all her friends, — 
that they should have some extraordinary generous seeking;. . . 
that they should aspire to something higher, better, holier, 
than they had now attained.” “She saw persons as God designed 
them.” “What we hope, what we think, of those we love 
is true, true as the fondest dream of love and friendship that 
ever shone upon the childish heart,” she wrote. “And I have 
no -doubt,” says one, “that she saw expressions, heard tones, 
and received thoughts from her companions, which no one else 
ever saw or heard from the same parties.” 

What a lofty humility breathes from these words: “ All the 
good I have ever done has been by calling on every nature for 
its highest”! The security with which people of a noble dispo- 
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sition approached Margaret indicated the quality of her own in- 
finite tenderness.” 

And its affluence is suggested in this passage from one of her 
letters: “But I do not understand this hint of hesitation be- 
cause you have many friends already. We need not economize, 
we need not hoard these immortal treasures,” etc. “She was 
never so pre-occupied and absorbed as to deny a claimant for. 
her affectionate interest.” “She was here to help others. As 
one of her friends writes, ‘She helped whoever knew her.’” 
These are her own words : “ It will not do to calculate too closely 
with the affectionate human impulse. We must consent to make 
many mistakes, or we should move too slow to lelp our broth- 
ers much.” And her deeds were their fulfillment. — 

Her love of children was one of her most prominent charac- 
teristics “No one had a more perfect faculty for enter- 
ing into their’ sports, their feelings, their enjoyments.” 

“She fell at once into agreeable relations with her domestics ; 
became their confidant, teacher, and helper ; studied their char- 
acters, consulted their convenience, warned them of their dangers 
or weaknesses, and rejoiced to gratify their worthy tastes.” O 
rare Margaret Fuller! “She had an infinite curiosity to know 
individuals That curiosity which longs to understand 
the inward springs of thought and action in their souls.” “ Each 
was to her a study, and she never rested till she had found the 
bottom of every mind.” A feminine Socrates! “I know I can 
sympathize with all who feel and think,” she wrote. “ Persons 
were her game, especially, if marked by fortune or character 
or success: to such was she sent Indeed, they fell in 
her way, when the access might have seemed difficult by won- 
-derful casualties.” (Like the rare flower, the Indian arrow-head, 
to Thoreau.) “She was infinitely less interested in literature 
than in life.” When but nineteen, she wrote, “ How much higher, 
dear friend, is the mind, the music breathing from the life, than 
anything we can say! Character is higher than intellect: this I 
have long felt to be true.” “But she was formed for action, and 
addressed herself quite simply to her part.” 

“The friends, whom her Strength of mind drew to her, her 
good heart held fast.” “‘Let me be Theodora, a bearer of 
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heavenly gifts to my fellows,’ is written in her journal; and her 
life fulfilled the aspiration.” “They (old friends) think fF ought 
to produce something excellent, while I am satisfied to aid in the 
great work of popular education. I never regarded literature 
merely as a collection of exquisite products, but rather as a 
means of mutual interpretation.” From Italy she writes, “ Art 
is not important to me now. I like only what little I find that is 
transcendentally good, and even with that feel very familiar and 
calm. I take interest in the state of the people, their manners, 
the state of the race in them.” “In earlier days, I dreamed of 
doing and being much; but now am content, with the Magdalen, 
to rest my plea hereon, —‘She has loved much.’” “I own my 
thoughts are quite fixed on the daily bulletin of men and things. 
I expect to write the history, but because it is so much in my 
heart.” “Nothing good of me is left, except at the bottom of 
my heart a melting tenderness: she loves much.”* It is inter- 
esting to read some of her earliest utterances in the light that 
streams backward from the passages just quoted, which proved 
to.be among the last she wrote. “I am suffocated and lost when 
I have not the bright feeling of progression.” “Yery early I 
knew that the only object in life was to grow.” “He is only 
wise who can bring the lowest act of his life into sympathy with 
its highest thought. And this I take to be the one only aim of 
our pilgrimage here. I agree with those who think that no true 
philosophy will try to ignore or annihilate the material part of 
man, but will rather seek to put it in its place as servant and 
minister to the soul.” 

“Her aim was self-culture.” Methinks it would be well for 
those goud people who think self-culture means only a coldly 
intellectual development, a refined selfishness, to read Margaret 
Fuller’s life. Here is the first article in her creed, if one may 
call it so. “I believe in eternal progression ; I believe in a God, 
a beauty and perfection to which I am to strive all my life for 
assimilation,” One writes, “I have never met another in whom 
the inspiring hope of immortality was so strengthened into pro- 
found conviction.” After her father’s death, she says, “I shall 
endeavor to keep my mind steady, by remembering that there is 
a God, and that grief is but for a season.” “I have faith in a 
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glorious explanation, that shall make manifest perfect justice and 
perfect wisdom.” Of Shelley she writes, “ But I love to think of 
those other spheres in which so pure and rich a being shall be 
perfected.” - “ Her statements showed fixed regard to central 
laws, and habitual communion with the Life of life.” “The 
divine Spirit of creation, which cannot err, which never sleeps, 
which will not permit evil to be permanent, nor its aim of beauty 
in the smallest particular eventually to fail,” she writes. From 
how deep an experience are these words spoken! “I saw there 
was no self; that selfishness was all folly, and the result of cir- 
cumstance ; that it was only because I thought self real, that I 
suffered ; that I had only to live in the idea of the All, and all 
was mine.” These are words. After her father’s death, when 
she renounced, for the sake of her family, that long-cherished 
project of going to Europe, her religion proved itself to be a 
verity. “Circumstances have decided that I must not go to 
Europe, and shut upon me the door, as I think, forever, to the 
scenes I could have loved. Let me now try to forget myself, 
and act for others’ sakes.” Later, one writes, “She was a right 
brave and heroic woman. She shrunk from no duty because of 
feeble nerves.” Still later, another, “I think few have more 
keenly appreciated the material goods of life, —rank, riches, 
power, luxury, enjoyment; but I know none who would have 
more cheerfully surrendered them all if the well-béing of our 
race could thereby have been promoted.” At one time, in Rome, 
“ She spent daily some seven or eight hours, and often the entire 
night, in the hospitals.” “I may also mention here, that Marga- 
ret’s charities, according to her means, were larger than those of 
any other whom I ever knew. At one time, in Rome, while she 
lived upon the simplest, slenderest fare, spending only some ten 
or twelve cents a day for her dinner, she lent, unsolicted, her last 
fifty dollars to an artist, who was then in need. That it would 
ever be returned to her, she did not know; but the doubt did not 
restrain the hand from giving.” Writing of her family cares 
and daily duties, she says, “I am truly grateful for being enabled 
to fulfill obligations which to some might seem humble, but 
which to me are sacred.” A friend writes of “ Margaret’s admir- 
able fidelity as daughter and sister, amidst her incessant literary 
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pursuits, and her far-reaching friendships,” etc. ‘“ Renunciation 
appears to be entire, and I quite content; yet, probably, ’tis no 
such thing, and that work is to be done over and over again,” she 
writes at one time. Truly, as Thoreau says, “ How much sincere 
life the gods exact before we can even utter one sincere word!” 
“T am deeply homesick,” she says ; “ yet where is that home? If 
not on earth, why should we look to heaven? I would fain truly 
live wherever I must abide, and bear with full energy on my 
lot, whatever it is. ... I would be gone; but whither, I know 
not: if I cannot make this spot of ground yield the corn and 
roses, famine must be my lot for ever and ever, surely.” Her 
religion was not “too sweet nor good for human nature’s daily 
food.” “You are mistaken if you think I ever wantonly sacrifice 
my health, ” she writes to a friend. “I have learned that we 
cannot injure ourselves without injuring others ; and, besides that, 
we have no right, for ourselves are all we know of heaven.” 

“ Margaret suffered no vice to insult her presence, but called 
the offender to instant account, when the law of right or of 
beauty was violated.” “I have known her, by the severity of her 
truth, mow down a crop of evil, like the angel of retribution 
itself, and could not sufficiently admire her courage.” “I pray 
for truth in proportion as there is strength to receive,” she 
writes. These words, written from Italy, show how sincere and 
practical sht was in this: “It is a matter of conscience with me 
not to make use of crude impressions, and what they call ‘ coffee- 
house intelligence, as travelers generally do.” “Her sincerity 
was terrible.” Life was no play-spell to her. “I have no belief 
in beautiful lives. We are born to be mutilated ; and the blood 
must flow till in every vein its place. is supplied by the divine 
ichor.” He (Goethe) would not have been so sure that all 
would be for the best, without our making an effort to act out 
the oracles.” And one is constantly reminded of that immortal 
passage in “ Wilhelm Meisfer,” — “ Earnestness alone makes life 
eternity,’— while reading the “ Memoirs.” What a teacher 
Margaret was! The word “devotion” takes on a deeper shade 
of meaning, as we read what she wrote and did for education. 
Here is a passage which shows how deeply she would run the 
ploughshare in the fresh soil of a child's mind; “Each new 
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child is a new thought, and has bearings and discernings which 
the thoughts older in date know not yet, but must learn.” It is 
interesting to know that although she had “always thought all 
that was said about the anti-religious tendency of a classical 
education to be old wives’ tales,” after teaching a while, she 
writes, “I really find it difficult to keep their morale steady, and 
am inclined to think many of my own skeptical sufferings are 
traceable to this source.” Thus she writes in regard to her 
method of teaching: “General activity of mind, accuracy in 
processes, constant looking for principles, and search after the 
good and the beautiful, are the habits I strive to develop.” “My 
wish has been, to purify my own conscience, when near them ; 
give clear view of the aims of this life; show them where the 
magazines of knowledge lie ; and leave the rest to themselves 
and the Spirit who must teach and help them to self-impulse.” 
“Young persons can be best governed by addressing their 
highest nature.” “I had made every other end subordinate to 
that of spiritual growth.” These words are in the same vein: 


.“Tt was not meant that the soul should cultivate the earth, but 


that the earth should educate and maintain the soul.” And 
“We should always keep in mind that poetry of life was not 
something aside, —a path that might or might not be trod: it 
was the only path of the true soul.” Doubtless no teacher ever 
came nearer her pupils. When taking leave of the boys she had 
taught in Providence, she says, “I spoke a few appropriate 
words to each, mentioning his peculiar errors and good deeds, 
mingling some advice with more love, which will, I hope, make it 
remembered.” Parting with the older girls, “We all sat for 
some moments weeping.” Ah! she need not have regretted that 
she was more woman than artist. 

And yet, with her “passionate love for the beautiful, which 
comprehended all the kingdoms of nature and art,” it is not 
strange that she should write thus: “Had I but as much 
creative genius as I have apprehensiveness.” “I have no art in 
which to vent the swell of a soul as deep as thine, Beethoven, 
and of a kindred frame.” “I cannot make the one bright drop, 
like champagne in ice, but must pour a full gush, if I speak at 
all, and not think whether the water is clear either.” 
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Nevertheless, she was an artist. Not seldom does she distil 
the very essence of a subject in a few choice words. Speaking 
of the Romans, she says, “They did not grow, —they built 
themselves up, or were built up.” Rome stands for, was the 
expression of, “ The will, the resolve, of man.” Margaret built 
on that foundation. She says, “I steadily loved this ideal (the 
Roman) in my childhood ;” and “In vain for me are men more, if 
they are less than Romans.” How much is expressed in this 
short sentence, referring to herself: “A mind disorderly, per- 
haps ill-furnished, but spacious and life-warm.”. Of music she 
writes, “ Music seems to contain everything in nature, unfolded 
into perfect harmony.” A friend says, “She found no full ex- 
pression of the tide of life within her, but in music. Beethoven's 
symphony was the only right thing the city of the Puritans had 
for her.” After visiting Niagara, she wrote, “The place is what 
I expected. It is too great and beautiful to agitate or surprise: it 
satisfies. It does not excite thought, but fully occupies.” 

The busteof Napoleon elicits this remark: “You turn from 
him, feeling that he is not a product of the day, but of the ages, 
and that the ages must judge him.” Of Michael Angelo, she 
says, “ Created anew by the genius of this man, we would create 
language anew, and give him a word of response worthy his 
sublime profession of faith.” “No sibyls have existed like those 
of Michael Angelo: those of Raphael are the true brides of God, 
but not themselves divine.” “It is indeed the two geniuses of 
Greece and Jewry, which are reproduced in these two men.” 
“One is not higher than the other.” Here is a motto for the 
wall of our bed-chamber: “The man who clears the barnacles 
from the keel is more essential than he who hoists the pennant 
on the lofty mast.” This must strike out an echo from every 
heart: “ There is surely a mystic thrill betwixt children of one 
mother, which can never cease to be felt till the soul is quite 
born anew.” After seeing Coleridge, she writes, “ His eloquence, 
subtile and forcible as the wind, full and gently falling as the 
evening dew.” Thus she spoke of the lakes of Loch Lomond: 
“ Amid which gleam the lakes, like eyes that tell the secrets of 
the earth, and drink in those of the heavens.” 

And, if conversation belongs to the department of the fine 
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arts, Margaret was surely an inspired artist. One friend writes, 
“ Her speech seemed the result of some organic provision that 
made finished sentences as natural to her as blundering and 
hesitation are to most of us. With a little more imagination, 
she would have made an excellent improvisatrice.” 

Another, “ Always I found her open-eyed to beauty, fresh for 
wonder, with wings poised for flight, and fanning the coming 
breeze of inspiration.” Still another, “ And, had she been attracted 
to the stage, would have been the first actress America has pro- 
duced, whether in tragedy or comedy.” One feels that hers was 
a loftier vocation than even that highest of the imitative arts. 
Many noble actresses have “held the mirror up to nature ;” but 
where, in ancient or modern times, is there an example of such a 
circle as Margaret Fuller gathered about her for six years there 
in Boston? Fortunate were the women who might avail them- 
selves of a privilege never before enjoyed by woman. While 
the undertaking was yet in embryo, she writes, “ Could a circle 
be assembled in earnest, desirous to answer the questions, What 
were we born to do? and how shall we do it? which so few ever 
propose for themselves till their best years are gone by, I should 
think the undertaking a noble one,” etc. 

One who was present writes, “At the first meeting of the 
class of ladies in Boston, Miss Fuller’s thoughts were much 
illustrated, and all was said with the most captivating address 
and grace, and with beautiful modesty.” She herself writes, 
“My class is prosperous. I was so fortunate as to rouse at 
once the tone of simple earnestness which can scarcely, when 
once awakened, cease to vibrate. . . . Thoughts, not opinions, 
have ruled the hour every time.” A lady said, “I never heard, 
read of, or imagined a conversation at all equal to this we have 
now heard.” Another, “ And truly I feel just now such a sepa- 
ration from pain and illness, such a consciousness of true life, 
while suffering most, that pain has no effect but to steal some of 
my time.” “Certain it is that Margaret never appears, when I 
see her, either so brilliant and deep in thought, or so desirous to 
please, or so modest, or so heart-touching, as in this very party.” 
What was its object? “To learn from each other and ourselves 
the highest ends of life.” At one of the meetings, the question 
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was, “ What is life?” “Mrs. A. B. said she thought the object of 
life was to attain absolute freedom. At this, Margaret immedi- 
ately and visibly kindled.” A member of the circle writes, “ She, 
amid all her infirmities, studies and thinks with the seriousness 
of one upon oath, and there has not been a single conversation 
this winter, in either class, that had not in it the spirit which 
giveth life.’ “She proceeds in her search after the unity of 
things, the divine harmony, not by exclusion, but by comprehen- 
sion; and so no poorest, saddest spirit but she will lead to 
hope and faith. I have thought sometimes that her acceptance 
of evil was too great, — that her theory of the good to be educed 
proved too much.” 

On the 28th of April, 1844, Margaret writes, “ It was the last 
day with my class. How noble has been my experience of such 
relations now for six years, and with so many and so various 
minds! Life is worth living, is it not?” I think, that, even in 
that early day, she could have answered the question, “ What do 
women want?” and that some who do not believe they want any- 
thing might be persuaded to think otherwise, were Margaret 
Fuller now present amongst us. For she has left some earnest 
words with regard to the “ Woman Question ;” and so, “ being 
dead, yet speaketh.” “I love best to be a woman, but woman- 
hood is at present too straitly bounded to give me scope.” “In- 
deed, all that is wanting is, that man should prove his own free- 
dom by making her free. .. . Let him trust her entirely, and 
give her every privilege already acquired for himself.” “Nature 
has pointed out her ordinary sphere by the circumstances of her 
physical existence. She cannot wander far. If here and there 
the gods send their missions through women, as through men, 
let them speak without remonstrance. In no age have men been 
wholly able to hinder them. . . . It is men’s fault that there 
ever were Aspasias and Ninons. These exquisite forms were 
intended for the shrines of virtue.” “Sex, like rank, wealth, 
beauty, or talent, is but an accident of birth. As you would not 
educate a soul to be an aristocrat, so do not to be a woman.” 
“ Margaret was always a most earnest, devoted champion of the 
emancipation of women from their past and present condition of 
infirmity to an independence of men. She demanded for them 
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the fullest recognition of social and political equality with the 
rougher sex ; the freest access to all stations, professions, employ- 
ments, which are open to any,” — wrote one who now “ strongly 
advises women not to want suffrage.” It seems to me her an- 
swer to that question, “What do women want?” would have 
been “Freedom,” if indeed it is not already answered by her 
life and writings. For she was as sincere a lover of nature and 
freedom as Thoreau. 

“ How wearisome now appears that thorough-bred m7/lefleur 
beauty, the distilled result of ages of European culture! Give 
me rather the wild heath on the lonely hillside, than such a 
rose-tree from the daintily clipped garden.” Does not this re- 
mind one of Thoreau’s preference for swamps? “No book is 
good enough to read in the open air, among these moutains,” 
she writes from the Hudson-River Highlands. Of one woman, 
she says, “ She is a natural pérson, a most rare thing in this age 
of cant and pretension.” “ Among Mariana’s irregularities was a 
great aversion to the meal-time ceremonies.” “Common ties 
had not bound me; there were no traditionary notions in my 
mind ; I believed in nothing merely because others believed in 
it; I had taken no feelings on trust.” Fortunate one! “ Every 
year I live, I dislike routine more and more.” 

“ All the great writers, all the persons who have been dear to 
me, I have found and chosen: they have not been proposed to 
me. My intimacy with them came upon me as natural eras, 
unexpected and thrice dear.” “Why bind one’s self to a central 
or any doctrine? How much nobler stands a man entirely 
unpledged, unbound!” “She was still inclined to seek sover- 
eign independence in comparative isolation.” “But, though I 
like to hear you, as I say, and think somehow your reproof does 
me good, by myself, I return to my native bias, and feel as if 
there was plenty of room in the universe for my faults, and as if 
I could not spend time in thinking of them when so many 
things interest me more.” “But I must follow my own law, and 
bide my time, even if, like CEdipus, I should return a criminal, 
blind and outcast, to ask aid from the gods.” One of her friends 
calls this egoism. She was not lawless. Thus she writes of 
George Sand: “ The light of one who had tried the liberty of 
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circumstance, only to learn to appreciate the liberty of law, to 
know that license is the foe of freedom.” 

Her articles in the “ Tribune” were not her best efforts, partly 
because “it hindered her free action to aim at popular effect.” 
“ What a vulgarity there seems in this writing for the multitude!” 
she says. Among her latest words are these: “I did long to 
lead a simple, natural life, at Zome, learning of my child, and 
writing only when imperatively urged by the need of utterance.” 

From Italy she writes, “Keep free from false ties: they are 
the curse of life. I find myself so happy here, alone’ and free.” 

Before this, she had written, “ But, driven from home to home, 
as a renouncer, I get the picture and the poetry of each.” [Péer- 
haps the picture, but not the poetry. Burns says, — 


“To make a happy fireside for weans and wife, 
Is the true pathos and sublime of human life.”] 


The following passage, from her earlier writings, seems to link 
her with that far past, when religion grew out-of-doors, a hardy 
plant indigenous to the soil, instead of a delicate exotic thriving 
only in the close, artificial atmosphere of a hot-house. “This 
destiny of the thinker, and (shall I dare to say it?) of the poetic 
priestess, sibylline, dwelling in the cave, or amid the Lybian 
sands, lay yet unfolded in my mind.” 

Later, a friend says of her, “ She had some faith, more or less 
distinct, in a fate, and in a guardian genius, . . . which her 
own experiences, early and late, seemed strangely to justify.” 
Another, “ There were seasons when she seemed borne irresisti- 
bly on to the verge of prophecy, and fully embodied one’s no- 
tions of a sibyl.” “I know not how otherwise to describe her 
subtile charm than by saying that she was at once a clairvoyant 
and a magnetizer.” Doubtless the disease and pain of which 
she was “all her lifetime the victim,” nurtured, if they did not 
engender, abnormal tendencies, and a feverish, unnatural intense- 
ness. “When she turned her head on one side, she alleged she 
had second-sight like St. Francis.” 

“T have a great share of Typhon to the Osiris, wild rush and 
leap, blind force for the sake of force,” she writes. 

Perhaps there are no passages in her “ Memoirs” which leave 
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so abiding an impression as those constantly recurring, in which 
her loneliness and unhappiness are told, or only hinted. “From 
a very early age, I have felt that I was not born to the common 
womanly lot. I knew I should never find a being who could 
keep the key of my character; that there would be none on 
whom I could always lean, from whom I could always learn ; 
that I should be a pilgrim and sojourner on earth ; and that the 
birds and‘foxes would be surer of a place to lay the head than 
I... . Such beings can only find their homes in hearts.” 

“T have known some happy hours, but they all lead to sorrow.” 
Her strong personality “brought her near to all people,” her 
strong individuality “isolated her.” “Her life concentrated it- 
self on certain happy days, happy hours, happy moments. The 
rest was a void.” “She had a feeling that she ought to have 
been a man, and said of herself, ‘A man’s ambition, with a 
woman’s heart, is an evil lot.’ As if this athletic soul craved a 
larger atmosphere than it found.” “Will there never be a being 
to combine a man’s mind and woman’s heart, and who yet finds 
life too rich to weep over? Never.” She writes, “George 
Sand disappoints me, as almost all beings have.” “Of a disposi- 
tion that requires the most refined, the most exalted tenderness, 
without charms to inspire it.” “I hate not to be beautiful, when 
all around is so.” “I remain fixed ; to be without churlishness 
or coldness, as much alone as possible.” This is surely morbid 
and unjust: “No one loves me; but I love many a good deal, 
and see, more or less, into their eventual beauty.” 

“She was a woman, an orphan, without beauty, without 
money.” It does seem hard that a being with her gifts should 
be hampered by poverty all her life. Who did sin, this woman, 
or society, that it should be so? “But nowI drink only the 
wormwood of the minute, and that has always equal parts, —a 
drop of sweet to a drop of bitter.” A friend writes, “Yet more 
and more distinctly did I catch a plaintive tone of sorrow in her 
thought and speech, like the wa of an AZolian harp heard at 
intervals from some upper window.” “Have I never yet seen 
so much as one of my spiritual family?” she says. “There 
comes a consciousness that I have no real hold on life, —no real, 
permanent connection with any soul. I seem a wandering intelli- 
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gence, driven from spot to spot, that I may learn all secrets, and 
fulfill a circle of knowledge. This thought envelops me like a 
cold atmosphere.” 

Not long before her departure from Italy, she wrote thus: “ It 
will, indeed, be just like all the rest, if these sacrifices are made 
in vain.” “Yet I have little faith in the Paternal love I need, so 
ruthless or so malignant seems the government of this earth.” 
“Yes, I am weary, and faith soars and sings no more.” Alas! 
she never found, at least never possessed, the philosopher’s 
stone. But it is not just to detach these last passages from 
their connection, without keeping steadily in mind the morbid 
intenseness of her nature, and that she was “tired out,” as she 
says. One who had once written, “ For that Power. . . is good 
to me, and bids me call unhappiness happy,” and “ Whatever the 
past has been, I feel that I have always been réading on and 
on, and that the Soul of all souls has been patient in love to 
mine,” could never quite lose faith in the Divine. We do not 
forget that even Jesus exclaimed, “My God, my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

Whatever her feelings may have been with regard to individ- 
ual progress and eventual happiness, she was not an Optimist 
for the race on this earth, as the following words show: “ Uto- 
pia it is impossible to build up. At least, my hopes for our race 
on this our planet are more limited than those of most of, my 
friends.” This touches one the more deeply, when one remem- 
bers how she worked for the advancement of the race all her 
life. A friend writes, “She was here, among our anxious citi- 
zens and frivolous fashionists, as if sent to reform and polish 
her countrymen, and announce a better day.” 

Might she not have been listening to that “dawn of the birds,” 
which precedes the dawn of the day, when she wrote, “ How- 
ever, one thing seems sure, that many persons will soon, some- 
how, somewhere, throw off a part at least of these terrible 
weights of the social contract,@§nd see if they cannot lie more at 
ease in the lap of nature ;” and “I feel that a great truth is 
coming, — sometimes it seems as if we should have it among us 
in a day?” 

This was not long before “the full dawn of the Transcenden- 
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) 
tal movement in New England.” The following passage from 
Margaret’s pen reminds one of Goethe’s memorable words: 
“ Nay, even on sin and crime to look not as hinderances, but to 
honor and love them as furtherances of what is holy.” 

“Neither did I believe in the hope of excluding evil (at Brook 
Farm) ; for that was a growth of nature, and one condition of the 
development of good.” The objections she made to the pro- 
posed experiment at Brook Farm were characteristic. “ Her 
objections, to be sure, were of the usual kind, and turned mainly 
upon two points, the difficulty of so allying labor and capital as 
to secure the hoped-for co-operation, and the danger of merging 
the individyal in the mass to such degree as to paralyze energy, 
heroism, and genius.” 

Writing about Transcendentalism, she speaks thus : “ The for- 
lornness, the want of fit expression, the darkness as to what is to 
be expressed, even that characterize our time.” Twenty years have 
elapsed, yet the witches have not swept all the cobwebs out of 
the sky. There is much wisdom in the following passage about 
the Church: “The Church was the growth of human nature, 
and it is so still. It is but one result of the impulse which makes 
two friends clasp one another’s hands, look into one another’s 
eyes at sight of beauty, or the utterance of a feeling of piety. 
. . . They like that one voice should tell the thoughts of several 
minds, one gesture proclaim that the same life is at the same 
moment in many breasts.” “The church is now rather a lec- 
ture-room than a place of worship: it should be a school for 
mutual instruction.” And what she thought about Jesus, has, 
if possible, a deeper significance now than when she wrote thus: 
“For, as in Adam all die, even so in Christ must all be made 
alive, if understood in the larger sense of every man his own 
Saviour, and Jesus only representative of the way all must walk 
to accomplish our destiny, is indeed a worthy gospel.” In her 
“Credo,” she says, “ Evil is obstruction: Good is accomplish- 
ment.” “TI will not loathe sects, persuasions, systems, though I 
cannot abide in them gne moment, for I see that by most men 
they are still needed. . . . Let them live in the shadow of past 
revelations. But, O Father of our souls, the One, let me seek 
thee. Ages may not produce one worthy to loose the shoes of 
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the prophet of Nazareth ; yet there will surely be another mani- 
festation of that Word which was in the beginning. . .. We 
want a life more complete and various than that of Christ.” 

One pauses long over the following words, which were written 
after Margaret had seen the Kennebec River. She says, “It was 
the first river I ever sailed up, realizing all which that emblem 
discloses of life. Greater still would the charm have been to 
sail downward along an unknown stream, seeking, not a home, 
but a ship upon the ocean.” 

.Thus she sailed towards Europe, never to be welcomed back. 

One can but rejoice that at last it was her privilege to “ wan- 
der about amid the old walks and columns” of “Rome, my 
country, city of the soul.” Thus she writes from Italy: “Rome 
was much poisoned to me. But, after a time, its genius tri- 
umphed, and I became absorbed in its proper life.... The 
whole heart must be yielded up to it. It is something really 
transcendent, both spirit and body.” “In the first week (in 
Venice), floating about in a gondola, I seemed to find myself 
again.” “Enough to say, Italy receives me as a long-lost child, 
and I feel myself at home here.” “My life at Rome is thus far 
all I hoped. I have not been so well since I was a child, nor so 
happy ever, as during the last six weeks.” This was soon after 
her marriage. 

March 29, 1848, she writes, “I rejoice to be in Europe at this 
time, and shall return possessed of a great history. Perhaps I 
shall be called to act. ... <A glorious flame burns higher 
and higher in the heart of the nations.” “I am deeply interested 
in this public drama, and wish to see it played out. Methinks I 
have my part therein, either as actor or historian.” “I am no 
bigoted republican, yet I think that form of government will 
eventually pervade the civilized world. Italy may not be ripe for 
it yet, but I doubt if she feels peace earlier.” “They are people 
(the Italian peasantry) whom I could love and live with. Bread 
and grapes among them would suffice me.” “You cannot con- 
ceive the enchantment of this place..,. Those have not 
lived who have not seen Rome.” 

How she became identified with Italy! “If I came home at 
this moment, I should feel as if forced to leave my own home, 
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my own people.” She knew and loved Mazzini, and thus speaks 
of him in one of her letters: “ Mazzini is a great man. In mind, 
a great poetic statesman ; in heart, a lover; in aetion, decisive 
and full of resource as Czsar.... Dearly I love Mazzini. 
His soft, radiant look makes melancholy music in my soul: it 
consecrates my present life, that, like the Magdalen, I may, at 
the important hour, shed all the consecrated ointment on his 
head. There is one, Mazzini, who understands thee well; who 
knew thee no less, when an object of popular fear, than now, of 
idolatry ; and who, if the pen be not held too feebly, will help 
posterity to know thee too.” 

O true woman’s heart! We are amazed at Margaret Fuiler’s 
genius and power; we reverence her goodness: but it is her 
essential womanhood, her power of loving, which draws our 
hearts to her. And more and more as the years go on, and she 
becomes more deeply and widely known, must she “find her 
home in hearts,” thus proving not alone a “wandering intelli- 
gence fulfilling a circle of knowledge,” but a beneficent power 
to greaten and elevate and purify whatever soul she may enter 
in and abide with. 





TO M. F. O, 


HY sought we, Pearl, in vain for thee, 
Beneath the billows of the sea, 
Save that the King of kings had set 
Thee before him in the gate, 
Whereby we who work and wait 
Into heaven shall be let ? 


Ere yet we reach thy dwelling-place, 
And meet, transfigured, face to face, 
Oh ! now that thou art satisfied, 
Turn back to us, in loving ruth, 
Thine eyes illuminate with truth. 
We fear not, like the Israelite, 

Lest we perish at the sight ; 
Content if truth on earth abide, 
Content if God be glorified. 
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PERSONAL THEISM. 


A CONVERSATION. BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT.* 


“ Wuart is now called the Christian religion existed among the ancients, 
and was not wanting from the beginning of human-kind till Christ came in 
the flesh, since when, the true religion, which already existed, begins to be 
called the Christian religion.” —St. AUGUSTINE. 


E naturally take up our subject from the plane of the 
senses. 

When one attempts to conceive of a superior soul, a divine 
being, how does he shape his thought? Does he take his senses 
along with him into the shaping of it? Does he make an im- 
age of his conception? Does he make an idol, which is a 
sensuous image? Or does he conceive it as an idea, —an image 
of the mind? The senses perceive idols only ; all things being 
idols, or symbols of ideas, and ideas being forms of thought. 
Then how far do his affections enter into his thaught? Then, 
again, how far does he impersonate his thought, conceive it as 
embracing all attributes which he himself embosoms, spiritual, 
intellectual, yet unfolded infinitely, and passing his comprehen- 
sion? In other words, how far does he idealize, divinize, deify, 
that thought or idea, and inpersonate it as Gop ? 

Here we have these three forms of thought, — the sensuous, 
which makes God a thing, an idol; the intellectual or ideal, which 
conceives him as an idea of the mind, independent of the senses ; 
and that spiritual form, which embosoms him as a Person. If a 
thing, how differing essentially from any object in nature? If 
an idea, it were a form of thought answering a demand of the 
intellect only. Could we love it, worship it, pray to it, in either 
of those forms? Must He not be present in idea, answering to 
the intellect ; be felt also as a person, answering to our affec- 
tions ; have a will, distinguishing person from thing; be Spirit 
therefore, and creator ? 





* Reported for THE RADICAL by J. M. W. Yerrington. 
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That first conception is atheistic, since it virtually ignores 
spirit, and reduces all things to mere matter. The highest 
name we can give it would be idolatry, blind idolatry, — the wor- 
ship of appearances. The second form, the worship of ideas, 
would also be idolatry; at best, semi-idolatrous. The highest 
form described would be Theistic, —the worship of the true 
personal God, in whose image we are formed ; the God in whom 
we live, move, and have our being. Personality, then, of neces- 
sity, is included in any true conception of God. If resolved 
into thing, thought, principle, law, idea, he were but an imper- 
sonal force. We think, then, we are devout in affirming, that 
the true God is the person,—the one supreme person, from 
whom our proper personality is derived. And here let us make 
a distinction, lest we confuse the conception of personality with 
that of individuality. As creatures, as “James” and “ Eliza,” 
we are distinctive individuals ; yet, as persons, we are one, — 
partakers of one essence, one spiritually with God: otherwise 
we were without wills to guide us, — were the victims of “chance, 
subjects of the struggling activity which we see around us. 

There is a form of cold idealism, in which the religious senti- 
ment sometimes enshrines itself, — Pantheism, — the blending of 
all things, all thoughts, all matters, all minds, creatures, into an 
impersonal individuality, which it names God. Theism accepts 
personality ; finds a living unity in the soul, the intellect, the 
affections, in the will. “I and my Father are one,” said Jesus. 
“Tin Thee and Thof in me,” personally, indissolubly, one. Erase 
that saying from the New Testament, what remains that had not 
been spoken before? The life of the Nazarene but illustrates 
the thought in action. And hence the grandeur and divinity of 
a life growing out of his perception that himself and the God- 
head were one. It was Theism, pure, personal, as distinguished 
from ideal Theism, sensuous Atheism, or spiritual Pantheism. 
It was transcendent Divinity. 

And one might say the argument still concerns one or other 
of those forms. “Christ zs God,” says orthodoxy, “absolutely 
the personal God.” Yes, in the true sense. And are not all 
men, as far as they resemble him, as they are born out of their 
senses, — that is, born again into the Spirit and mind of God ? 
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God is love, and whosoever loves partakes of God. Is it blas- 
phemous for one to re-affirm his oneness with God, in the 
like sense? Vot to affirm as much were blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit in every heart, against the human race. 

But every faith has its physics as metaphysics. And have we 
not now dwelt long enough in the metaphysics to translate our- 
selves by thought out of the senses, out of the physical, into the 
spiritual and personal? Just as the lower faculties predominate, 
«We remain idolaters ; as the higher gifts rule, Theists. What a 
steep pair of stairs the mind is! All the way down from per- 
sonality to atom, — down to this, and up to the Godhead, from soul 
to sense, and through sense to soul again, ascending, descending, 
through the successive chambers of the heavenly house. 

Our choices are Saviours or Satans! We mount to heaven, 
descend to the pit, én the choices we make. The free will is the 
Redeemer, the Christ within. 

But one plays his part ostentatiously in attempting to carry 
Olympis at once, and alone. Shall we now have the quiet ques- 
tioning which helps forward our theme so much ? 

A Lapy. Is it not very difficult to arrive at your idea of 
personality? Is it not necessary, in talking to the masses, to 
embody it in a human form ? 

Mr. Atcott. The masses are all persons. 

QUESTIONER. Yes; but must we not bring this ideal of God 
in the guise of man? 

Mr. Atcortt. They already have him s8; they will have him 
so, — the God-man, instead of the man-God. 

QUESTIONER. Is not their idea very lovely ? 

Mr. Atcott. Holiness is lovelyin human form. That is the 
beauty of Christ. If divinity’ had not shone forth in his 
countenance, conversation, character, then he would not have 
been personally attractive and worshiped. Culture, Spiritual cul- 
ture, finds God where he is. 

QUESTIONER. You mention three stages of development in 
man, which might be designated as the sensuous stage, the stage 
of the understanding, and the stage of the reason. You said, 
also, that most men were in the first of these stages. Must they 
not pass through the other to reach the stage of reason, of 
personality ? 
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Mr. Atcott. All who are born there must certainly. That 
is the process of culture, of regeneration. Let me read a pas- 
sage from an English poet :— 


“¢ Make us a God,’ said man: 
Power first the voice obeyed, 
And soon a monstrous form 
Its worshipers dismayed ; 
Uncouth and huge, by nations rude adored 
With savage rites and sacrifice abhorred. 


“¢ Make us a God,’ said man ; 
Art next the voice obeyed ; 
Lovely, serene, and grand, 
Uprose the Athenian maid, — 
The perfect statue, Greece, with wreathed brows, 
Adores in festal rites and lyric vows.” 


“¢ Make us a God,’ said man: 
Religion followed Art, 
And answered, ‘ Look within, 
Find God in thine own heart, — 
His noblest image there and holiest shrine 
Silent revere, and be thyself divine.’ ” 


Mrs. A. K. Foster. I would like to state here, as briefly as 
I can, in illustration of what has been presented, that one of 
the most learned and successful missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, on a visit to 
this country, remarked at one of his meetings, at which I hap- 
pened to be present, that the idea prevailed generally that it was 
not necessary to send learned and wise missionariés abroad to 
the ignorant heathen. He said that his experience in India had 
taught him that men, the wisest, most learned, were necessary 
in order to success, and the reason there had beer so many fail- 
ures in converting the heathen by missionaries of the Board was 
because of the lack of these qualifications. The most eminent. 
of the priests in India were among the most learned ministers 
that he had ever seen. “They met us,” said he, “in this way: 
They say, ‘ You condenm us for worshiping images, fashioned by 
our hands; but what do you more than we? Is not your wor- 
ship precisely like ours? You give us an image, not in paint, 
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not in stone, not in wood; but the same kind of image you 
paint by your words, and you ask us to bow down and wor- 
ship it. What is the difference between worshiping an image 
wrought out of stone or -wood, or wrought in painted words ? 
Do you not ask us to worship precisely the same thing which 
you worship? What is the difference? “We cannot,” he says, 
make them see the difference.” 

Mr. Atcortt. All Paganism, one may say, and idolatry. ’Tis 
too much to expect the dull human race should clear itself from 
idolatry at once. Tis but just beginning to free itself. Hope- 
ful times are these of ours. World culture is being diffused 
everywhere ; the comparative values of the different religions 
so carefully estimated, that men begin to see that the cur- 
rent Christianity (not Christ’s Christianity) is but a form of 
Paganism. It is another Jove, Mercury, or some other God, 
called by another name. Then wherein do the professors of the 
more liberal sects differ from the rest? It was a saying of the 
Pythagoreans, that there were three classes of souls or beings, — 
gods, men, and such as Pythagoras. “Well,” say the superficial 
Christians, “there ave three classes of beings, — God, men, and 
Christ ;” making him an exceptional being. Not a step in 
advance of the Pythagoreans, since Pythagoras was a type of 
others. Still here is the hopeful fact that all sects are approach- 
ing each other,— orthodox and heterodox, believer and unbe- 
liever, — half believing his neighbor believes something akin to 
himself; may be almost as good and true. Compare the sacred 
books of the races. A people must grow a religion out of its 
own conscidusness, to be a nation and truly independent. We 
cannot plant a Church on Jerusalem, nor on Jesus. A Church 
stands strong only when planted in the Personal One in every soul. 

Miss PEABopy. Don’t you think that the difficulty of Paganism 
is in seeking God through the intellect only? Is not the One 
being something else than intellectual? Does not the human 
being have two ways of acting? The-one way is by the heart, 
we say ; and the other is by thinking. When Christ says every 
one must become as a little child, and when again he warns 
people against offending “one of these little ones,” there is a 
reason for it, —“for they behold the face of the Father.” Does 
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not that imply that the human being, when it is created, has a 
vision of God? © That vision of God is certainly not by thought : 
it must be by the heart. Well, then, the process of thinking is 
in another direction. When we think of the being, God, we are 
looking at forms, or we are endeavoring to put our sensations, 
our thoughts, our feelings, our intuitions, our being, into form. 
_The word “think,” I suppose, comes from “thing.” We are 
endeavoring to put our thought into form ; and the difficulty is, 
that we see in a very finite way: we see only a small circle of 
things, and this God shines through. Until our heart and our 
mind come into unity, until our mind and our thinking do jus- 
tice to this first thought, any creed we may make, or any state- 
ment we may make, is liable to be entirely inadequate. That 
was a very subtle thing that the Indian said, that we also wor- 
ship idols, because we worship forms, — forms created in our own 
minds. We worship a system, a set of notions ; that is, ever so 
many notions. We put them together, and we call our notions 
about God, God. Everybody worships his own notion about 
God. That is, of course, an idol. We all worship idols. But 
then there is this touchstone continually within us, that says, 
“the God ;” and so it is perpetually making us discontented 
with the statement we have. 

Mr. Atcotr. God is first revealed to the babe through his 
heart or instincts. I mean to say that God, the God, the Person, is 
first felt instinctively by the babe, because the first form or the 
first feeling of life is instinct. The babe is feeling after God if 
haply he may find him, and unknowingly trying to find him 
through all its senses. As it passes into the senses, out of 
the instincts, through the memory, then it begins to have 
some means of exhibiting its faith, putting its thoughts into . 
form. And so, little by little, the instincts unfold it into the 
other faculties, and at last it becomes conscious of God in some 
form or another. Doubtless the mother is the first object wor- 
shiped. The family represents the personal sense and sentiment. 
The babe first endows the parents with this attribute, and the 
worship satisfies for a while ; remains there, more or less, always 
in religious souls. Still that is a subtle idolatry. In that sense 
all are idolaters, until freed from the dominion of the senses. 
When he said, “ These behold the face of the Father,” he simply 
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affirmed, “These little ones, also, are sensible of divinity ; these 
are in the Person, and one with him. ; 

Miss P. Did he not mean something more positive than that ? 

Mr. Atcott. How could there be anything more so? 

Miss P. I say this, because I have seen an engraving of 
Michael Angelo’s picture of “God creating Adam,” which was 
made at the time the picture was painted. The picture cannot 
be seen now very well in the Sistine chapel, because it is smoked, 
and the copies do not do it justice. There is a figure looking at 
Adam, and Adam is looking back. Here is the first moment of 
existence. The conception is, that the soul is created. It has 
the power of thinking and féeling: Of course it is created, but 
it has not had one moment to reflect. It looks into the face of 
God ; and the expression is one of perfect intelligence, perfect 
sweetness, perfect content. Nothing like looking upward, you 
know, or as if it was reflecting at all. Now, it seemed to me 
that was a wonderful revelation of the creation. The soul, when 
it is first created, can have but one object, and it is an adequate 
one. Well, the remembrance of that look, the remembrance of 
that first moment of existence, is of the heart. Now, the great 
object with Christ was, that everybody should turn back to this, 
put off all these notions of God, and be as little children. Be 
nothing, be simple ; and then you will find yourself in the king- 
dom of heaven, then everything harmonizes with that. 

Mr. Atcott. The beatitude of the true soul is always that. 
The back is not turned towards divinity till after the lapse. Yet 
that conception, worthy as it is of the artist who conceived it, 
proceeds upon the supposition that God made an adult to begin 
with, and not a babe; as if every babe were not a first man or 

. woman. 

Miss P. Well, I suppose it fables the conception that the 
first creation should be mind-full as well as humble; that the 
soul is holy when it is in the baby. It is just lying asleep. 
It wakes as the child grows, by becoming acquainted with the 
body. As Wordsworth says, — 

“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, — 
He sees it in his joy. 
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The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended : 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of summer day.” 

Mr. Atcotr. We cannot conceive the babe not to have 
been. We merely conceive it to be here, waking up to new 
symbols of its eternal existence. 

Miss P. I do not care about the metaphysics. I mean 
to say that you and I and all of us see God just so far as we 
trust dur heart ; and, so far as our heart is pure, it sees God. 
That is another fine saying of an ancient sage. 

Mr. Atcotr. These are all fine sayings. The misfortune 
with us is, that we have heard them so often repeated, and so 
superficially interpreted, that they mean little or nothing. I 
wish we felt their full meanings. A good man respects the su- 
perstitions, the prejudices, of his time; runs not against them 
rudely, — because superstition contains within itself an element of 
piety, and he therefore treats the weak with respect. He would 
help them translate their feeble faith (for all have some) into 
modern forms ; and though the Adams and the Eves may be 
good as symbols, the Christ a sacred name, yet not until we find 
the like in ourselves, in kind, if not in degree, are we helped 
essentially. The Hebrew’s faith was good for his day, good for 
his race, and good for us until we originate a better, retaining 
what is good in it, adding something better, if we can, these two 
thousand years later. We should have had more than one Christ 
before this time ; have had many ; have’ had a universal religion. 

A Lapy. If anybody had understood the first one. 

Mr. AtcortT. It is precisely because we use the old phrases 
from Sunday to Sunday, speak the dialect of Judea, not ours, 
that the poor people remain where they are. New phrases are 
not necessarily blasphemy nor Antichristian. 

Miss P. Do you think that the word “heart” belongs to the 
Hebrew alone ? 

Mr. Atcotr. Not at all; it belongs to the human race,— 
the pure heart, at least. 
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Miss P. Nevertheless, I think that most religions have 
come from intellectual people rather than from persons who had 
heart. It seems to me that what is remarkable in Jesus is, 
that he did trust the heart. I have no superstition about Jesus, 
not the least in the world: it only seems to me that he was a 
person who did trust the heart. By the heart, I mean love ; and, 
by love, I do not mean that sort of feeling which lives by recip- 
rocation, but I mean pure love. If we try all our notions by 
love, we get further and deeper into the perception of God. 
Surely, God is love, and its inspirer. 

Mr. Atcotr. No one can outlive love ; and it is only as one 
loves that he thinks in a living way. Love is assumed as a pre- 
mise of our conversations. Love is the mother of the mind: 
without love, thought is neither wholesome, deep, nor true. 
Unless the heart be pure, the affections fresh, is thought of 
much worth? The so-called thinking,— so much of it has been - 
of that lifeless kind, that the world is impatient of it. It says, 
“Let us have something fresh. Can we not see divinity in the 
babe, divinity in ourselves, in the objects of nature? Can we 
not translate the old faith into new symbols, and see it all around 
us?” That were the sign of a lively faith. 

A Lapy. It seems to me that your discrimination between 
personality and individuality is just the thing lying at the basis 
of all right ideas on this matter ; and I want to ask you if I have 
clearly your idea of personality. This I receive from you, — that 
personality is the measure of the inflowing of the Divine of 
which each human being is capable. Is that your idea? 

Mr. Atcotr. Yes. Our personality is derived from, and is 
one with, the personality of God. 

QuESTIONER. Then the condition (and that, it seems to me, 
at this moment covers the whole ground of the inquiry that has 
been made), the condition is this,—just in proportion as we 
keep our natures single and turned Godward, we .become per- 
sonal rather than individual ; and that is the pure in heart seeing 
God. The individual is selfish, mixed: the person is simple 
and one. Just, therefore, in proportion as we are bound God- 
ward, we are personal rather than individual; we see and be- 
come more divine. Is not that your idea? 
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Mr. Atcott. One would accept that version of it. 

QuesTIONER. Then one more question I wanted to ask very 
much. In your fine discrimination of language, would it not be 
more just to say we are of God, than that we ave God, inasmuch 
as that implies the whole ? : 

Mr. Atcotr. That has been said times enough already, and 
does not help us effectually. It leads us we know not where. 
No: we do not comprehend The Personality unless we can affirm 
also, “J and my Father are one.” 

QueEsTIONER. Yes; but that leaves one forever liable to mis- 
apprehension. It would be misapprehended. It would be 
thought one affirmed himself individually to be God, when he 
does not. 

Mr. Atcottr. One cannot help that. The culture of the 
world is fast accepting that statement: it must have it. What 
said they to him when he said it? 

QursTionER. Did he say he was God? He said, “My 
Father and I are one. ” 

Mr. Atcotr. Well, is there other than one One ? 

QuEsTIONER. He said, “ That which I do, I do not of myself.” 

Mr. Atcotr. That is, individually I do it, through Zhe One 
personally active in us both. 

A GENTLEMAN. It might be well to say what one means 
when calling himself God, in a like sense. 

’ Mr. Actcorr. He means the /,—the personality, — the I in 
all spirits. . 

QUESTIONER. The ego? 

Mr. Atcortr. Yes, if you please to play Fichte or Hegel. It 
is the personality, the will, the self, —that which makes us 
ourselves, and immortal. 

QuESTIONER. If individuals who are in this first stage must 
pass through the second stage to reach the third, will not public 
teachers be doing a really good thing, and making a real advance, 
by making atheists of men, in order to lift them up higher ? 

Mr. Atcott. Too many are that already without preaching. 
They go that way fast enough; are there by temperament and 
cast of their faculties. Good teaching helps them out of that 
delusion. 
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QuEsTIONER. I think I understand your definition of person- 
ality. Do you not thereby resolve us into the unity of the 
whole? 

Mr. Atcotr. Make us whole, rather. 

QuEsTIONER. Will you tell us wherein that differs particularly 
from Pantheism ? 

Mr. Atcott. Pantheism does not recognize a ruling Will. 
It deifies the individual in every individual. It has not attained 
to personality. It has every atom established upon its own 
basis. It has not found the many in the One. 

QuestioneR. But I understood you, that, as we lost individ- 
uality, we gained personality, and therefore became, in reality, 
lost in the unity. 

Mr. Atcorr. No: we find ourselves herein. We are lost in- 
dividually to find ourselves personally. Outside, we are not our- 
selves, — we are only shadows of ourselves: our skins hold noth- 
ing of us, The body is an apparition, void of substance and 
and unity. We are not lost: we are found. We cannot lapse 
entirely out of the Godhead. It would be annihilation: nota 
spark of divinity would remain to sustain us. 

QUESTIONER. But the non-ego must lose itself? 

Mr. Atcotr. The particular John, Jesus, Mary. These 
are merely world names, distinguishing us while here. Names 
we must have, but we do not nominate our personality John or 
Mary. John and Mary are names of individuals ; convenient 
family names. 

A GENTLEMEN. Would not the ecstatic state be a very beau- 
tiful illustration of losing the individual in gaining personality ? 

Mr. Atcott. That is the ecstasy,—to dwell in God, be- 
come one in him fully, and delight in him, being one with him. 
To be him, is the apotheosis of the will,— all one’s powers con- 
spiring without deliberation or choice. It is an act of wholeness 
or holiness. . 

SAME GENTLEMAN. Do you mean the saint does not will in 
his highest moments ; losing his will, and becoming subject to 
to a higher power? Does not this show his will the creature of 
his individuality, not personality? or is it the working from the 
blending of the two? 
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Mr. Accortr. By will I mean the consentaneous action of all 
one’s gifts ; and in ecstasy one rises into absolute freedom, above 
deliberation, — becoming one in thought, purpose, and deed. 
There is no opportunity for choosing. All his faculties are there 
in instantaneous act. There is no deliberation. No part plays 
against any other part. All faculties act spontaneously. 

SaME GENTLEMAN. He must stop to contemplate himself. 

Mr. Atcort. No, not stop: he goes. 

QuESTIONER. You talked of fate a while ago. You said we 
are in God, partake of God, and yet you speak of our being born 
out of him. 

Mr. Accor. Borne out. The little that is out of him is under 
the rule of fate: fate is the recoil of God’s laws on ourselves. 

QuEsTIONER. Our ancestors made it. 

Mr. Atcorr. Yes: the human race, rather. God were un- 
kind if injustice ruled the world. If the old people sin, the 
children must suffer: otherwise there would be complete sepa- 
ration between the two, and society would be dissolyed. There- 
fore we must take the evil with the good. 

QuEsTIONER. I understand you that every irregularity and 
deformity is attributable rather to man than God ? 

Mr. Atcotr. Yes: let us shoulder the whole evil honestly, 
and set at once about getting rid of it as soon as we can, | 
recommend the formation of population societies operating 
some generations in advance of the advent of the forthcoming 
babes. Beginning thus early, perhaps, in twenty or more gen- 
erations, babes will be born immaculate. 

A Lapy. You said choice was our saviour. We choose 
wrong, and then it is not our saviour. 

Mr. Atcorr. No; and so we must take the consequences. 

QUESTIONER. Then it is our evil as well as our saviour ? 

A Lapy. Mr. Alcott said it was our saviour or Satan. 

Mr. Atcorr. Evil or devil, duse or deity. 

A Lapy. I wish yoy gave Jesus a more important place. 
That is what troubles me, 

Mr. Atcorr. Do I disparage him by intimating that all 
persons may become holy, or One, as himself, thus making the 


disciple equal to his master ? 
5 
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“He that believeth shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” — MARK xiv. 16. 


“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” — 2 Cor. vi. 14. 


E stood beside the garden gate, 
And knew that now the hour was come ; 
And, in the crisis of our fate, 
We trembled and were dumb. 


Our faces, as her robe, were white ; 
The wind blew chill, the hour was late ; 
Our souls were darker than the night, 
Beside the garden gate. 


Past, present, future glimmered dark, — 
How long we stood God only knows: 
Its time a few brief moments mark ; 
Eternity, its woes. 


At length that passion, long suppressed, 
Burst forth like lightning from the sky: 
I turned ; she fell upon my breast 

With one heart-broken cry. 


That low, sad cry! I hear it yet ; 
Again I pray, as oft before, — 
“O Father, teach me to forget!” 
It haunts me evermore. 


I’ve heard it, where in desert lair 
Hyenas laugh and tigers bay, 
Come floating o’er the burning air, 
More terrible than they. 
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I’ve heard it, where the spectral snows 
Beneath a polar sky gleam bleak ; 
I’ve heard it, in the blast that blows 
Round Chimborazo’s peak. 


That cry has startled me from sleep 
Mid fearful sights and sounds forlorn, 
Where everlasting tempests sweep 
Round desolate Cape Hom. 


“O God!” she cried, “I am his bride, 
His, his alone, come weal or woe ; 
Dearer than all the world beside, — 
How can I bid him go? 


“No tongue can tell how dearly well 

I love him, spite of thy decree ; 

What though he fell from heaven to hell? 
That hell were heaven to me. — 

“ And must we part? O heavy heart, 
Break quickly in one final sigh! 

Kind Death, direct thy fiery dart, — 

I only ask to die!” 


“ Mary,” I cried, “my life, my bride ! 
Mine, mine alone, come weal or woe ; 
Dearer than all the world beside, 

I cannot let you go. 


“Hear me! the false and subtle priest 
Has planted daggers in your heart ; 
Trust Nature’s nobler voice: at least, 
She does not say ‘ Depart!’ 


“ Oh, let us trust the simple truth, 
Reject the chain, discard the lie, 
And live the life of happy youth 
Beneath the summer sky. 
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“ Come with me where the bracing breeze 
Sweeps grandly down the mountain glen, 
And honest rocks and friendly trees 

Shut out the sight of men. 


“There let us build our cottage rude 
Beside some clear and sparkling stream : 
Sweet Solitude will o’er us brood ; 

Our life a lover’s dream. 


“ Children will cluster round your knee, 
And, by our roaring winter fire, 

Will listen to our voice with glee, 

And wonder, and admire 


“The tale of Europe’s crowded life, 
Its busy throngs of anxious men, 
And weep to hear of hate and strife, 
Of dungeon and of den. 


“ And savage hunters of the deer, 
Who find our cottage as they roam, 
Will learn to love us and draw near, 
And make themselves a home. 


“ And, grouped around us on the sod, 
These hunters, free from fear and greed, 
Will learn to love and worship God, 
Unfettered by a creed. 


“ And when the long, bright years are past, 
As fades a long, bright summer day, 
Healthy and happy to the last, 

We too shall pass away. 


“ Such is the death of Nature: she 
Strikes never at man’s golden prime ; 
Her fruit she mellows on the tree, 
The ripe result of time.” 
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In vain, in vain! Fear blanched her face, 
And ghostly terrors glazed her eye ; 
Trembling she fled from my embrace, 
And turned aside to die. 


I’ve wandered since o’er many a land ; 
O’er tropic seas and jungles passed ; 
Have climbed the Himalayas grand, 
The Cordilleras vast. 


By fair seraglio and mosque, 
And minarets that gleam afar, 
By strange pagoda and kiosk 
And chaffering bazaar, 


Still, still I hear, by night and day, 
My dying love’s heart-broken cry ; 
My hair was black, it now is gray ; 
Kind Heaven, let me die! 


O cruel creeds! to human needs 

So deaf, so blind, so icy cold! 
Beneath your cross the victim bleeds ; 
The knell of Love is tolled. 





THE PARADOX OF SPIRITUALISM. 


HE Spiritual movement has identified itself with both the 

progressive and anti-progressive forces of the age. A 
Spiritualist would not get rid of the difficulty to say that the 
re-actionary tendency is not Spiritualistic. We must judge of 
Spiritualism by the whole of its results. 

We recognize in the Spiritual movement one of the active 
forces concerned in the spread of liberal thought. Perhaps no 
one influence has done so much in the United States within the 
last twenty years, as Spiritualism, to shake off Orthodox dogmas 
from the minds of the people. Many have left the church in 
consequence, and more have been prevented from seeking within 
its pale the satisfaction of their religious nature. Spiritualism 
has opened up a new channel in which the religious feelings may 
flow, and here they do flow rather than along the old river-beds 
of ecclesiasticism and Orthodoxy. The Spiritualists in this 
country certainly number hundreds of thousands, perhaps mill- 
ions. The religion entertained by so many deserves considera- 
tion for its social importance if not for its intrinsic merits. But 
without merit of some kind it could not be so great a success. 
It is a force of modern civilization of immense sweep, and no 
thinking mind can avoid reflecting on the results it is calculated 
ultimately to develop. 

The rationalizing tendency of the Spiritualistic movement may 
perhaps be noted somewhat as follows :— 

I, The Unitarian tendency. What may be called the ad- 
vanced wing of Spirftualism holds to the unity of God, regarding 
Jesus as only a man. The administration of departed spirits 
takes the place of the Holy Ghost; and the Devil, whether his 
place be taken by bad spirits or not, is summarily dismissed. 

II. Rationalizing the other life. It is no longer a far-off 
heaven, a local city with gold-paved streets, and saints innumer- 
able, clothed in white, singing eternal hosannas to a personal 
God in their midst, who is gratified with the laudation. It is no 
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longer a hell of fire and brimstone where Satan presides, and 
gratifies a boundless malignity in the infliction of eternal tor- 
ture. All this is swept away ; and, instead, the next life is held to 
be but a continuation of this, with hell or heaven in the bosom 
of the departed spirit, and not elsewhere. If the mundane life 
has been wrong, it will go ill hereafter; if it has been worthy, 
the natural reward will follow in this life and the next; and, as 
there may have been progress here, there may be progress there. 

III. Change in the character of active religion. It no longer 
consists in obsequious duties to a vain and jealous God, but in 
the rational duties of life, duties to one’s self, duties to our 
fellow-creatures. No intermediates are wanted between the 
individual and his God other than the spirits afford, no interces- 
sion, no vicarious offering : the need of an organized church and 
a priesthood is not felt, and the tedious train of duties and 
obligations to the same is swept away. 

IV. Liberal views of social life. This is a natural result of 
laying aside the gloomy views of Deity, religion, and morality of 
the so-called Orthodox systems for the more cheerful and natural 
views of life arising from the conditions and activities of modern 
society. In the name of Deity, priests have enforced arbitrary 
laws to crucify the natural man: with the renunciation of alle- 
giance thereto, greater freedom follows for the natural and legit- 
imate exercise of all the faculties of our being. 

I do not hold that the ideas embraced in the rationalizing 
tendencies of Spiritualism were unknown till revealed ,by the 
spirits. These ideas were floating in the mental atmosphere 
long before we heard of a single reputed revelation from the 
other world by modern spirits. These ideas have been generat- 
ing for hundreds of years ; and through all that time has the 
soil been preparing in which they could take root and grow into 
a system of religious belief. . These ideas are only further steps 
in the same direction in which Luther started over three hun- 
dred years ago. The origin of such ideas is a complicated one, 
and involves all the forces which have produced the result we 
call modern civilization. The printing press; the revival of 
Greek learning after the fall of Constantinople ; the influence of 
Arabian civilization ; the physical improvement of the countries 
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of Europe ; the growth of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures ; the commingling of peoples through immigration and 
war ; the growth of science, and the spread of scientific ideas, 
together with the general diffusion of knowedge; man’s in- 
creasing control of the forces of nature, and the conditions of 
life, — all these things and more have been working together to 
generate modern civilization and modern ideas, from which the 
Spiritual system of philosophy has sprung. Some of the ideas of 
the Spiritual system, so far from having been revealed by modern 
spirits, are as old as Greek philosophy. Ideas grow out of the 
conditions of life, and the opportunities of the people for culture. 
Under particular conditions of mental cuiture as the soil, is 
likely to spring up a corresponding crop of religious ideas. The 
spirits never have revealed a thought which was not already 
known. The claims to the contrary we believe to have been 
made without the authority of history. Good things have 
emanated from mediums professedly under spiritual control: 
why not? If all original thought has arisen in connection with 
what appears to be the normal mind, as the history of philosophy 
and science proves, then the spiritually illuminated mind ought 
surely to be able to produce an eclectic system of value. This 
has no doubt been done ; but unfortunately, on the other hand, 
a great deal of our mediumistic literature is mere jargon, a 
ceaseless flow of intolerable platitudes. 

In view of all that is known under the name of Spiritualism, 
we think the Spiritualistic authorities err when they use the term 
Spiritualism to embrace all the progressive doctrines and ten- 
dencies of the age. This is like taking possession by logical 
violence, without writ of ejectment or trial of title ; and it is not 
just, as the history of science and rationalism abundantly proves. 
Davis and others have done well to collect and arrange the body 
of doctrines which they call the Harmonial Philosophy, and to 
make it operative upon the people ; but their claim. to the com- 
ponent parts thereof is that of appropriation, and not of origi- 
nality. 

Spiritual’ revelations, even of the best type, must partake of 
the state of general culture under which they appear. Any 
one would be greatly mistaken who should suppose that wise 
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spirits from the other world have taught to the people of the 
middle ages such doctrines as they are teaching in our times. 
If the spirits had descended to instruct the schoolmen, the jar- 
gon delivered would have been worthy of the age. Swedenborg 
was a man of great originality and culture, and in the theology 
which he taught after his “illumination,” he only modified the 
theology of his age and country. His system retains substan- 
tially some of the most repulsive features of orthodoxy ; and this 
he received as everlasting truth from leading spirits in the heav- 
ens. The seer Davis has made a very great advance upon that ; 
and yet he had no culture of his own to start with. He came 
under the psychological influence of men of culture ; and he in- 
terpreted the spirit of the age from the peculiar stand-point thus 
established. Had Swedenborg’s illumination taken place in the 
middle of the nineteenth century with the advantages of modern 
thought, his “revelations” would have been different from what 
they were, and they might have been quite superior to those of 
Davis, owing to his greater natural capacity and superior culture. 
If we interpret history aright, the mystic or mediumistic mind 
may reveal composite systems, which possess great operative 
power through feeling rather than thought ; but unlike the sci- 
entific mind it never first calls attention to a great pivotal 
thought which becomes the centre of intellectual movement ; 
the pioneering of all thought being done by normal mind in the 
normal way. 

Spiritualism only takes root where there is free play and free 
expression for thought and feeling. The spirits have not estab- 
lished their philosophy in the South, very partially in Europe ; 
most of all in the northernmost of the Free States. They simply 
seized upon the liberal thought which had grown out of liberal 
conditions, but with the origination of which we are not able to 
discover that they had anything to do.. Then wherein consists 
the merit of Spiritualism as a force of progress? Let us see. 

Ever since the origin of society there have been two classes 
of forces struggling for mastery. The one ever strains to keep 
things as they are ; the other is ever striving to change them. 
There is a vast organization in our times to maintain the exist- 
ing spiritual status, and whatever threatens it with danger is 
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denounced as from the devil. The church organization and 
drill; the ecclesiastical control of our schools; the fixing of 
dogma upon the infant mind at our Sabbath schools ; the pres- 
sure of public opinion thus established ; the great piles of brick 
and mortar and the tall steeples pleading with power for religious 
immobility, — all these in unity constitute an authority so high 
that few dare question it. They may have obtrusive doubts within ; 
but it is perilous to give them any form of outward expression. 
If they do, this organized authority would cover them with 
odium and shut the gates of heaven against them. Few will in- 
cur the risk. What the secret doubters so greatly needed was 
acounter authority on the side of advanced thought to neutralize 
the authority on the side of antiquated dogma. Mere truth of 
itself has no such authority for most minds; they cannot act 
without a precedent ; there must be a leadership to look up to. 
The authority of Plato and the mystics and a few tabooed skep- 
tics and infidels was too remote to be realized, and the great 
theological authority of the church and the Bible had things 
pretty much its own way in this country till Spiritualism came 
with the authority of the angels for more advanced thought. 
When the spirit of a departed friend, now an angel of consider- 
able experience, and unquestionably wise because an angel, comes 
to us and contradicts the preacher, the authority of the latter is 
more readily set aside. The preacher himself has raised a ghost 
which he may not be able to lay. If Christ may speak pardon 
to a sinner, it is easy to imagine that a spirit may speak philos- 
ophy to an earthly friend. This ghost might have had no authority 
if our drill from infancy had been thoroughly scientific ; but it 
has not been ; it has been theological instead. Faith in marvels 
and reverence for authority have been inculcated rather than 
faith in reason and reverence for truth on its own account ; and 
when the angels speak, we transfer in a moment our allegiance 
from the mysteries of the church militant to the mysteries of the 
living, loving spiritual world. Our theology modifies its form and 
changes its base; but theology it still is with most. The reveal- 
ments may be nothing more than the imagination working upon 
itself ; but it is none the less effective for all that ; it is the idea 
within the mind as to their source that constitutes the authority. 
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The change from one authority to another may indeed have 
its rational side. Spiritualists think their reason good for listen- 
ing to the spirits rather than to the church. Why? Their teach- 
ings are more rational, more consistent, more conformable to 
man’s nature and experience. What doctrine more beautiful 
and natural than that we enter upon the next life with the 
discipline which we acquired in this, and without any miraculous 
gift or change of powers ? 

But who is it receives such teachings? Those who have been 
under the influence of modern life, and who have been thinking 
in spite of themselves,— those who have been led by the educa- 
tional forces which play upon them, to feel the incompatibility 
of the dogmas with nature and life as these are coming to be un- 
derstood. The spiritual teaching is a reflex of their own deeper 
consciousness. 

It may be remarked that in this respect, not only do the 
spirits become authority for the new views, but the esoteric 
rationalism which has grown up in the mind becomes itself an 
authority for the reality of the spirits. The two act and re-act 
upon each other, imparting mutual strength, till they are held to 
be as unquestionable as any other divine truth. 

Spiritualists tell us that in spiritual intercourse, like attracts 
like. The writer has known a circle of orthodox mediums to 
preach an eternal hell of the old Methodist type. A different circle 
the same evening taught that spirits had nothing to do with the 
business, that it was electricity. The spirits rapped out the 
ideas of the mediums. Only persons of some degree of liberal- 
ism will cultivate spiritualism ; the bigoted will not, for they are 
afraid that there are devils in it ; hence, the teachings of Spirit- 
ualism reflect the various shades of liberalism pertaining to the 
parties who receive the communications. The soil was previ- 
ously prepared and the seed sown; Spiritualism has been the 
sun which warmed it into active growth and visible expansion. 
Thus while liberalism is a product of the normal human mind 
and not of inspiration by spirits, yet it has grown more luxuri- 
antly and spread more rapidly in this country under the sunshine 
of Spiritualism than it would otherwise have done. In this 
respect progress has gained and anti-progress has lost. But the 
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influence of Spiritualism does not all lie on this side of the battle 
forces of the age. The parodox is that while it is for, it is also 
against. Just as the church has forged arms in the form of su- 
perstitious reverence for mystery which Spiritualism is using 
against the church itself; so while Spiritualism is at open war 
with the church, it is at the same time co-operating therewith, 
to vitiate the results and counteract the tendencies to which it 
owes all that is trustworthy in its own doctrines. It is not so 
pleasant to contemplate this phase of Spiritualism ; but without 
doing so it is impossible to comprehend the entire tendency of 
the movement. 

It is a peculiarity of ignorant and primitive man that he imag- 
ines all things else to possess a spirit like his own. The 
mysterious and silent boulder has a spirit which affects him 
with awe. Trees grow and animals act by virtue of the anthro- 
pomorphic spirit which he assigns to them. Spirits whisper in 
the winds and rush to battle in the storms. And when man has 
ceased to be altogether primitive, he peoples the universe with 
anthropomorphic beings which regulate nature and control the 
destinies of mankind. An eclipse of the sun or moon is owing 
to the displeasure of the gods, and the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is explained by the idea that nature abhors a vacuum. 
The volatile forms of matter were formerly “ spirits,” and the 
planetary system was regulated by the constant exercise of divine 
power. Man could do nothing without supra-mundane assistance. 
In the shock of armies the victory was won by the mightiest 
gods. Hosts of spirits fought in the air over the contending 
hosts of men. 

Now, the great work of growing rationality in man has been 
to exorcise this spiritual possession. The spirits have been 
driven out of the planets, out of the winds, out of the seas, out 
of the mountains, out of the caves, rocks, trees, and animals,— 
almost everywhere the spirits have departed, and force and daw 
have taken their place. This broad domain has -been conquered 
little by little ; for the spirits have always been very loath to go. 
They cling longest in the obscurest parts of existence where it 
is difficult for the exorcising process to penetrate. They still 
persist in retaining a certain control of the mental operations ; 
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though with most of scientists the mind itself is placed with all 
things else under the dominion of force and law. Good has 
resulted on all hands from this general exorcism. In conse- 
quence, life has lost most of its terrors. The forces so dreaded 
have been seized upon by man and used in accordance with their 
laws for his good. In consequence of the discovery that mania 
is disease of the brain, and not demoniac possession, have the 
insane come to be treated humanely as unfortunate human beings, 
and no longer cruelly as if they were devils. These are the tri- 
umphs of truth. They have been accomplished in spite of the 
dogmas and sacred literature of the church, and the direct influ- 
ence of clerical teachings and theological methods of thought 
upon society. These theological influences and anthropomorphic 
tendencies, Spiritualism is doing something to restore. It is 
not doing this unconsciously ; it means it, and makes a merit 
of it. Spiritualists say, “The world has been losing its faith in 
another life, and this modern spiritual influx has been planned 
and executed by the spirits themselves to counteract the materi- 
alistic tendencies of the age.” I do not forget that some of our 
best workers by the positive method for positive ideas are so- 
called Spiritualists ; but this only brings out more fully the para- 
dox of Spiritualism. 

Raps are heard. The scientist says: “These may be made 
by spirits for aught I know; but as mankind in times past re- 
ferred all phenomena which they did not understand to spiritual 
agency, and were always wrong so far as scientific research has 
as yet extended, so I shall avoid the rock on which they split. I 
will not assume this to be done by a spirit without further ques- 
tion. Besides, I as yet know too little of the human mind, the 
essential constitution of matter, and the forces of nature, to say 
that this phenomenon may not arise without spiritual agency. 
If I were wise enough to say where the forces of nature and mind 
stop, I should then have’ more confidence to assume where the 
spirits begin ; and for anything I know to the contrary, these 
raps and the seemingly intelligent responses may be the result 
of a natural force operating. in connection with certain suscepti- 
bilities of mind. I am far from saying they are, and just as far 
from saying they are not. To suppose a causal spirit may ex- 
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plain the mystery most readily to my mind; but so thought the 
savage when he explained the growth of a tree as the act of its 
own will, or the movements of the winds as the actions of spirits, 
or an eclipse of the sun as the act of indignant and voracious 
gods who were eating it. I am shy of this anthropomorphism, and 
not disposed to adopt it. Then I am so conscious of my ignorance 
of nature and mind, and their limits and forms of activity, I have 
not the audacity to prescribe limits to those forces ; therefore I 
hold these phenomena in reserve fof further investigation.” 
Again, the apparition of a departed friend appears. Our scien- 
tist says: “ This may be my friend’s ghost; it looks just like 
he used to, has the same expression of countenance, and is even 
clothed in like manner. But it is a fact well known that in 
certain derangements of the cerebral circulation, old impressions 
emerge and are seemingly projected into the outer world, appear- 
ing as real ; how then am I to know but this apparition has this 
origin? Then I recollect that the supra-mundane experience of 
every people at whatever period has partaken of the form and 
character given it by the beliefs of the people themselves. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans witnessed to the existence of their 
gods and demons. Julian conversed with the gods, and Con- 
stantine knew the apostles by their likenesses. Patron saints 
were seen fighting against the Indians for the saintly Spaniards. 
There is a wealth of material out of which to construct the nat- 
ural history of fairies, elves, witches and the like ;— now, how- 
ever, it is the spirits of the departed. The more the imagination 
was excited about witches, the more they abounded ; the same 
is true of modern spirits. All this is calculated to make a 
cautious inquirer hesitate about coming to conclusions on a 
subject with which our natural faculties are so little familiar.” 
Again, our scientist awakes early one morning, and he is per- 
fectly overwhelmed with a succession of thoughts which he never 
experienced before. He is sure he never read the like ;. philo- 
sophical difficulties which have long perplexed him are cleared 
up in an instant. He says: “My spiritual friends assure me 
that all this is the suggestion of spirits who are shooting orig- 
inal thoughts into my mind. Wonderfully kind spirits! But 
I am not satisfied with the philosophy. I should have to know 
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more of the operations of my own mind to say that these thoughts 
may not have been evolved by its own legitimate activities. In 
fact, if my own mihd is not to have credit for these thoughts, I 
cannot see why it should have credit for any. If the spirits did 
this thinking for me, they may do all my thinking for aught J 
know, and my mind may be only a wax tablet to receive spiritual 
impressions. But if my natural mind is not capable of originat- 
ing such thoughts, how do the spirits come by them? If their 
origin in my brain is a mystery, is it not pushing the mystery 
farther away and making it deeper still, to refer such phenomena 
to spirits? This is the old unscientific way of getting rid of 
mysteries. I cannot accept it. I cannot realize that we resolve 
a mystery by putting it out of sight. I rather incline, in the 
spirit of modern science, to believe that it is the function of the 
human brain to evolve all the thought known to this mundane 
sphere. In a peculiar psychical condition I may receive thought 
from other minds by sympathy, or in moments favorable to 
cerebral action, new thoughts may emerge. through unconscious 
cerebration, and they may surprise me as do the dramatic per- 
sonages who appear in my dreams; but I see no scientific need 
of going beyond the natural brain for the cause of these phe- 
nomena. 

All this is very different with spiritualists generally. The 
raps cannot be due to natural forces ; they must be made by 
spirits. The apparition of a departed friend is not the emer- 
gence of old impressions into vivid form ; it is the real ghost it 
seems to be. A new thought is not the result of natural opera- 
tions of the mind now suddenly brought to consciousness ; it is 
a product of the spiritual world delivered to the human mind by 
spiritual agency. 

And right here it is this spiritual method of interpretation 
assumes the most confident airs in relation to the mental opera- 
tions. And here, too, does the mischief become greatest be- 
cause it directly vitiates the methods of thinking, and places the 
error in a region of obscurity where it cannot readily be cor- 
rected. Once this spiritual interpretation is commenced, there 
is no logical stopping-place ; and as the event has shown in 
hundreds of instances, it comes at length to this, that we do not 
think at all except by the aid of spirits. 
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The testimony of unusual, out-of-the-way states of conscious- 
ness is absolutely worthless ; and yet this is the final and con- 
clusive proof of spiritual impression. The medium who thinks 
he is receiving thoughts from the spirit-world is no more sure of 
it by his consciousness, than Swedenborg was that malicious 
spirits infested different parts of his body ; or, than another who 
is sure that he is composed of glass and will break if you touch 
him ; or, of still another who supposes that he is in the habit of 
flying through the air. No consciousness so vehemently asserts 
- its claim to infallibility as that of the insane mind ; none so sure 
as the madman that he is not in error. 

There are all grades of abnormal consciousness, from that 
which is a very great departure from the normal standard to that 
which is only a slight departure therefrom. Any form of con- 
sciousness, however erroneous, cannot be successfully reasoned 
with. Indeed, the judgment of the individual, be it ever so well 
aware of the abnormal nature of certain mental experiences, is 
nevertheless quite unable to change them. These out-of-the- 
way forms of consciousness are not competent witnesses ; but 
they are often just as clamorous to be heard as if they were. 

When an individual becomes possessed with the conscious- 
ness that he holds intercourse with angels, there is no telling 
where he will land. The danger is the greater because this pos- 
session arises in the first place from abnormal conditions how- 
ever slight. It sometimes comes in consequence of some acci- 
dent, or it may be purposely brought on by excessive fasting, 
abuse of the imagination, or other unnatural conditions. Some 
mediums have had to crucify themselves no little to reach the 
necessary conditions of ecstasy. Many facts might be given if 
the statement were called in question. 

These abnormal or mediumistic conditions may go on getting 
worse and worse ; or they may be held in check by adopting a 
natural course of life ; or they may improve till the, conscious- 
ness of such intercourse entirely disappears, 

It is the first class we have more especial reference to here,— 
those who become more and more given up to spiritual influ- 
ences. Just as the scientist does not know where the mind 
ends so as to decide where the spirits begin ; so the spiritualist 
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when he assumes the reality of spiritual impressions, cannot 
tell where the spirits stop, and the natural mind begins, and by 
and by he comes to refer all his mental activities to spiritual in- 
fluences. Granting the initiative assumption, this is really logi- 
cal, and is as apt to take place with the more intelligent of Spir- 
itualists as and even more so than with those who are less in- 
telligent and less logical. With a great many Spiritualists, 
including some of the most intelligent, the human being in the 
flesh is little or nothing more than a passive instrument upon 
which the spirits constantly play. Every thought is a spiritual 
impression ; every emotion is spiritually induced ; every fancy, 
every whim of the imagination, becomes a spiritual inspiration. 
"There is no good work but the spirits are at the bottom of it. 
They even make THE RapicaL the brave and excellent maga- 
zine it is. The spirits have some mysterious purpose in the 
writing of this article. Bevies of spirits hover around every 
one of us ; and their especial work appears to be looking after 
us as individuals, and trying hard, and using very singular 
means, to get the affairs of the world into better shape. Praise- 
worthy solicitude! Just as the sun and moon and the stars were 
created in the first place for our behoof, so now the spirit-world 
is intent upon our good. Just as God and the Devil used to 
watch all the minutiz of every individual’s behavior of all the 
hundreds of millions of people on the earth, and were constantly 
struggling for the mastery among mankind, so now, according to 
some spiritual ways of thinking, good spirits and bad are occu- 
pied in precisely the same way. Wonderfully important crea- 
tures we are, to receive so much attention from supra-mundane 
beings! This is the old spirit of theology, which, in this form, 
has only changed base. Swedenborg’s system was very like 
this; and it seems to be the tendency of indulging this habit of 
mind to give over the individual more and more into the keep- 
ing of the spirits. ; 

But some of our modern Spiritualists do not stop with the 
spirits : they have scaled the hierarchy of the heavens ; and now, 
at the very throne itself, they hold familiar intercourse with 
God! God keeps watch of all the little détails of their earthly 
as well as spiritual life, and personally directs them in all they do. 

7 
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Starting with the cardinal principles of philosophy held by so 
many Spiritualists, that the phenomenal world is only an appear- 
ance, and that there is nothing real but the spiritual, the door is 
opened for all kinds of vagary. The limits of sense and ordi- 
nary thought are lost, and full rein given to the imagination, 
which may prey upon itself till it becomes morbid. The process 
obliterates the distinction of ideas ; and the concrete and the ab- 
stract may be mistaken indiscriminately, the one for the other. 
I once heard a medium of high pretension, very earnestly, and 
with Shakespearean genius, define comets as concentrated bad 
weather. He evidently felt that he had hit it. Another, equally 
exalted in his own estimation, was beating up for recruits to es- 
tablish the kingdom in California ; and, none being accepted but 
those of approved sanctity, he designed to save the cost and an- 
noyance of ordinary transportation by taking a beeline through 
the air. 

Perhaps this is insanity: it is only the ultimate of what the 
accepting of spiritual direction and its necessary philosophy is 
the beginning. And no one who renounces the natural use of 
his faculties, and gives himself up to spiritual control, has any 
assurance that his faculties will long retain their healthy action. 
Self-stultification or absolute insanity, in a mild form it may be, 
are the terrible penalties which are sure to follow in the wake 
of this psychological sin. It is probably not the healthiest 
minds that begin such a practice ; but it is no doubt true that 
persistence in such a course would eventually disease the health- 
iest mind. Nature does not allow such outrage with impunity. 

The breaking-out of the war was the occasion of a great deal 
_ of solicitude amongst this kind of people, and they ventured upon 
the most confident and foolish predictions. They said, “ Lin- 
coln will never take his seat: you will see.” He did take his 
seat. They said, “ He will never serve out his four years.” He 
did, and was re-elected. They said, “ Lincoin will, be the last 
president of the United States.” He was murdered, and we 
have been very sensible of having a President from that day to 
this, March 4th; the greatest evidence of necromancy in the 
case being said presifent’s unaccountable pefverseness. They 
said, “ The copperhead North will combine with the rebel South ; 
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and European nations will help them, and the government will 
be overthrown ; and then the spirits (through us) will in due 
time bring order out of anarchy.” The war closed, and the 
Union was triumphant. .Then they said, “ We were only mis- 
taken as to the manner in which political dissolution would come 
about. It will take place yet in this wise: “The old Democratic 
party will revive, and carry the elections ; and the Republicans, 
having been so long used to power, will not give it up without a 
struggle, and we shall have war worse than before, and the gov- 
ernment will be overthrown.” During the political campaign of 
’66, one of these persistent and inveterate prophets sent word to 
a Republican friend who had been in the army, “ Tell James that 
he will have all his battles to fight over again.” After the re- 
sult of the elections of October were known, and the jollification 
was in full glow, this prophet said, “You are shouting before 
you are out of the woods.” He was still hugging the delusion 
that the November elections would change the result. Surely 
the spirits would come out right at last. 

Nearly, if not quite all, the spiritual predictions made during 
the war, were forebodings as to the results which patriotic peo- 
ple hoped to bring about by methods indicated by the natural 
reason ; thereby, as we think, betraying the unhealthy origin of 
these forebodings. Most of the prophets were sane enough on 
other subjects : their weakness was, that they carried their theo- 
logico-spiritual methods of thought into practical matters, where 
verification totally failed them. They were duped by over-confi- 
dence. Wiser prophets operate in methods and departments of 
greater obscurity, where the obvious logic of facts may not so 
readily invalidate their claims. But even here it is the snarl of 
complication which obtains between causes and effects that 
tempts the prophetic stake. Where the relation between cause 
and effect is simple and obvious, there is less blunder committed 
No Spiritual prophet or mission-man believes that a crop of po- 
tatoes can be had without planting and hoeing ; but the relations 
between cause and effect are not so obvious in political affairs, 
and hence in troubled times the temptation to mystics to pre- 
dict the overthrow of existing conditions and the incoming of 
the Spiritual reign. And in this as in every other form of delu- 
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sion, the failure of verification does nothing in the way of correc- 
tion. The mind that is directed by spirits, and has received the 
consciousness from them of a great mission, regards your tame, 
scientific methods, and your natural reasoning, from a very lofty 
point of view ; and, if he listens to you, do not flatter yourself that 
you are making an impression,— he may be a gentleman as well 
as a prophet. In his view, your methods are only materialistic, 
plain, and commonplace: his are greatly superior ; they are Spir- 
itual ; they pertain to a mind that is divinely illuminated, whose 
ideas are clear, well-formed, and luminous, and he is laboring to 
exalt mankind to this spiritual point of view. 

Spiritual intercourse is a habit of singular intoxication. It 
takes possession of the mind by insiduous approaches, seizing 
upon the weak places first. The secret of its power is that the 
spirits tell the seeker so much that he likes to hear. They tell 
him about happy friends in the other world; they teach him the 
doctrines he secretly or openly holds to be true; and, if he is 
ambitious and self-seeking, they flatter his vanity and egotism, 
and appoint him to some great mission ; and; if his vanity is 
greatly in excess of his common sense, they send him on fools’ 
errands. ; 

Mission men have very often been sent to a distance to do 
some great but undefined work which would be shown them 
when they arrived. They went, and waited long, with nothing 
to do; returned lighter in purse, but with faith unimpaired, and 
ready for any other like mission the spirits might appoint them 
to. Twit them of failure, and their reply, if not philosophical, is 
yet such as philosophy may use for a very worthy purpose. 
They reply, “Oh, the spirits had some purpose in it which we 
do not understand.” The writer has heard this repeated again 
and again. The purpose cannot be defined; but there must 
have been one; some wise and inscrutable purpose, else the 
spirits would not have done it. None so darkly wise as these 
same spirits. The assumption begins where the logic should 
end, and the reasoning goes in a circle. 

The spirits have frequently projected communities which were 
to inaugurate heaven on earth; and they duly established the 
same with all due regard to science, system, and symbols, only 
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to explode after a few weeks or months of trial, ~ spiritual au- 
thority not invalidated thereby. ° 

I once knew an eloquent and impressive speaker, from the 
learned city of Boston, to teach, in a course of lectures, that we 
were on the eve of a great cosmical crisis in which a part of the 
inhabitants of the earth would be destroyed, the planet rejuve- 
nated, and another moon brought into existence. All the most 
spiritual of his audience came to believe in the imminence of 
“the crisis.” The facts and logic of science were tried against 
it, but with little or no effect. The lecturer boasted months af- 
terwards, and with reason, that, in the minds of these people, 
the crisis still lived. The delusion could not be reasoned away : 
it had to wear away. 

One of the consequences of cultivating Spiritualism unwisely 
has been that many of its votaries become possessed with the 
idea, that, so far as they are concerned, the spizits have sus- 
pended the ordinary relations of cause and effect in matters per- 
taining to business. They firmly believe that the Spiritual powers 
have perpetually thwarted them in every attempt to make business 
successful ; and hence they come to the conclusion that it is fu- 
tile for them to try any longer. They believe that they are 
called to duty in a higher sphere of life, thereby becoming ab- 
solved from the ordinary duties and responsibilities of earthly 
existence. Developed above these commonplace things, the 
world may not understand them, but they must do the higher 
work which the spirits have appointed them to do; and, in con- 
sequence, they are apt to become very useless members of soci- 
ety. 

The reader readily perceives — unless he is under the delu- ° 
sion —that the result of spiritual intercourse upon a considera- 
ble class of minds is to throw over them a spell of hopeless self- 
stultification. It is true that Spiritualism may be only the oc- 
casion and not the cause of the delusion which claims its sanc- 
tion. Had there been no Spiritualism, much of this infatuation 
would no doubt have appeared under some other form ; but, for 
all this, it must be conceded that the cultivation of spiritual in- 
tercourse, with that want of wisdom which so generally prevails, 
is injurious to mental health. It is true, also, that the early 
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theological drill in the belief of special providences, miracles, 
and the like, which all of us have received, has prepared the 
mind for these spiritual abuses, — these being old phenomena 
in new forms. But the spiritual delusion is apt to assume a 
more malignant type than the theological ; one cause of the same 
being that it ventures more directly into the practical affairs of 
life. Modern methods have gradually pushed the irrationalism 
of theology outside of the sphere of practical life ; while, by 
many, spiritual direction is resorted to on all occasions. Of 
course the greater number of people who have more or less 
faith in Spiritualism do not carry it to this extreme ; just 
“like church religion upon others, their Spiritualism sits very 
loosely upon them, and will never do them any harm. 

What is the antidote to the morbid conditions engendered by 
spiritual excesses? Scientific and practical drill, rational educa- 
tion, discipline in common sense, have never felt so much the 
need of rational discipline by the methods of science as when 
witnessing the effects of the spiritual methods upon people 
whose mutual influence upon each other aggravated the results. 
All the slow accumulations of the long past in logical method 
were simply set aside as unworthy of the Spiritualists’ regard. 
Science was slow and plodding, and they would not be fettered 
by its methods ; and the claim was openly made that they had 
outgrown them. We fear that Davis himself is responsible for 
some of this infatuation. 

Scientific research, conducted by scientific methods, is carry- 
ing the world forward ; the spiritual method is openly claimed 
to be a re-action against the scientific ; and, so far as it may, it 
is carrying the world backward. The growth of rationalism has 
been slow and tedious, but no triumph it has ever achieved has 
been lost : every gain is a permanent one, itself facilitating other 
gains, which are constantly accumulating. The re-action against 
scientific methods which the peculiar logic of Spiritualism pre- 
sents is but partial in its operations; and, though we may regret 
its existence, it is not now impeding scientific evolution any 
more than the opposition of the church has done in times past. 
The evil consists in shutting from a part of the people the bene- 
fits of rational methods: and, if the evil should go on multiply- 
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ing, the consequences would in the end be deplorable ; but we 
are not apprehensive of such results. Soefar as there is error 
in the methods of Spiritualism, the absurdity of results, though 
of no immediate effect on individuals, will nevertheless operate 
as a remedy, on the principle that folly may contain within itself 
the means of its own cure. 

But what is more hopeful is that the spiritual philosophy, as 
already shown, embraces much that is truly rational. Most 
Spiritualists recognize the reign of law: still their methods of 
interpreting it are very different. Some interpret it so loosely, 
and put law so completely into the hands of the spirits, that the 
world is as capriciously governed as under the old reign of di- 
vine providence. Others are far more rigid. They may believe 
in spiritual intercourse ; but, not giving themselves and all nature 
into the power of spirits, they retain the healthy activity of their 
mental faculties, and are maintaining doctrines which will even- 
tually do away with special and spiritualistic providences. These 
two classes at the extremes of the spiritual ranks are connected 
by those who hold to every intermediate degree of the relative 
influences of the rationalistic and spiritualistic methods. All 
this is but evidence of the difficult nature of the road which 
mankind must travel on their way from fetichism to rationalism. 
But, though difficult, we are warranted by the history of ration- 
alism in believing that it is safe, and that constantly more and 
more are entering upon it, and pushing their advances further 
along. The proportion of Spiritualists who recognize the worth 
of science and scientific culture are likely, in consequence of 
the growing spirit of rationalism, to become relatively more 
numerous. At the same time, the two extremes of the move- 
ment are likely to become more distinctly marked through the 
absorption of the intermediates. As ‘Protestantism is tending 
on either extreme into opposite systems, that of Catholicism and 
rationalism, so is the Spiritualistic movement tending on the one 
hand to anthropomorphism, and on the other to rationalism. - 
Protestantism contains within itself a logical contradiction, 
which will eventually destroy it: we believe that the same is 
true of that conglomeration known in our day as Spiritualism. 

Spiritualism has made out from first to last to embody in its 
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systems some of the worst, as well as the best, forms of doctrine 
and method. By virtue of its affiliation with the best, it is on 
the side of truth and progress, and we wish it and its noble 
workers Godspeed : so far as it is affiliated with the other, it is a 
re-action towards primitive anthropomorphism and mental stulti- 
fication ; a re-action with which we have no sympathy, but which 
we believe will be eventually arrested and overcome. The 
writer does not fancy he has any mission to Spiritualists: he 
has only proposed from the first to bring into relief the counter 
tendencies which have become entangled in the Spiritualistic 
movement, and let it rest at that, having all faith that tenden- 
cies in the wrong direction will become more difficult as the 
world grows wiser and better. 

The writer is not oblivious of the proofs relied on to produce 
conviction of the realities of spirit-intercourse. For several 
years of his life he thought them adequate; but owing to a 
change in his mind with regard to the nature of proof, and the 
character of the testimony in question, he was compelled at 
length to reject them as inadequate. The proofs are made up 
in a large measure of two kinds,— first, that which comes from 
public mediums, a class of people composed so largely of mere 
charlatans that it becomes very difficult to sift and weigh the 
evidence ; secondly, that which comes from the over-faithful and 
credulous, whose unquestionable honesty is no certain guaranty 
for the correctness of their testimony, since the least bit of the 
genuine spirit of inquiry is often enough to derange the circle, 
and send the spirits trooping back to the inaccesible regions 
of the other world. Beyond these, and after due sifting, there 
may be a residuum of evidence which is by no means conclu- 
sive, but which may teach us modesty by showing us that human 
research has much yet to do towards unriddling the active forces 
of nature and being. The weakness of the proofs of Spiritual- 
ism become manifest in the light of history and science: and, 
however much pleasure the triumph of faith may give us, we 
must not imagine that we have stormed the strongholds of mys- 
tery; for, if ever these weird walls are breached, it must be after 
a long series of gradual approaches yet to be made. 





FROM THE COUNTRY. 


[CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT OF HIMSELF AND OTHERS.] 


XVIII. 
THE LEIGHTONS. 


rT; HESE three, — Croquet, Planchette, and Dickens; but 
the greatest of these is Dickens.” 

This parody on the profound saying of the great apostle 
was launched upon us by one of the “fast young men,” to whom 
I have once referred. 

He said it was the result of his two weeks of observation at 
the Leightons’. 

Previously he had observed, — 

“We are all Leightons by adoption — for the time being ; and, 
being adopted, we are heirs, by adoption, of all things whatsoever 
the Leightons possess — which are sweet and good.” 

I may add that the “ original Leightons,” — a phrase of his, — 
on having this reported to them, replied that the young man was 
correct. It was the principle on which their little establishment 
had ever been conducted. Their guests were their household. 
They should “do all in their power to make them feel perfectly 
at home.” 

A fair-haired dame, who attended upon the table, — an “ original 
Leighton,”— with happy humor recited this pleasing passage from 
“The Earthly Paradise,” — thereby proving to a Miss Ann Van 
Weigle that her “own theory, long held,” was correct, — “ Girls 


” 


can work and kuow something too :” — 
“ Rest thee at ease ; and, if ye e’er shall tire 

Of this abode, remember at the worst 
Life flitteth, whether it be blest or cursed. 
But will ye tire? ye are our gods on earth 
Whiles that ye live, nor shall your lives lack mirth, 
For song, fair woman, and heart-cheering wine 
The chain of solemn days shall here entwine 
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With odorous flowers. Ah! surely ye are come, 
When all is said, unto an envied home.” 

I doubt not the Leightons make comfortable little sums from 
their summer campaigns. They plan with such intention. Yet 
one is not reminded of this by aught that he observes in their 
treatment of him. 

— Asa rule, boarding-house folk are either by nature somewhat 
disagreeable, or the bitter experience they inevitably encounter 
sours the native sweetness of their temper. 

To work harder than any slave works, and not be able to 
make both ends of the week meet; to take boarders at a moder- 
ate price in order to fill up the table, —a table which costs every 
day every cent that is paid for it,—and have this tableful of 
boarders grumble, — surely the milk of human kindness may be 
excused if it should curdle about the weary keeper’s heart. 

One may with comparative certainty lay down these two 
propositions : — 

I. Taking boarders merely for money involves the loss of 
your soul. 

II. Boarding with one who takes you merely for your money 
involves the discovery that you have a stomach. 

— The Leightons could preserve their souls, and keep pecu- 
niarily prosperous at the same time. What they made it a 
business to do for others they charged a fair price for. But 
there was very much they found to do which was a pure pleas- 
ure. They associated with their guests as friends, and were 
always welcome. Their presence brought a solid substantiality 
of character which was refreshing, invigorating. I have never 
met a family with a greater self-respect. Every member pursued 
the even tenor of his or her own way. There appeared to be no 
clashing among themselves ; and each and all bore themselves 
towards others with the utmost consideration, yet without visible 
effort. Theirs was a native grace. They were “:to the manner 
born.” Strange it may seem ; but only one of them had ever 
been fifty miles from their present home. They were born and 
bred where we found them. Their grandfather cleared the 
ground, Their father and mother established their home for 
visitors, and now this third generation were inheritors of a great 
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munificence. They were able to make themselves comfortable, 
for they inherited the world. 

When their grandfather died, he called his son to his bedside 
and said, — 

“ Stand still, and the world will swing round to thee. But 
ye must stand up for the mountains !” 

This injunction became the family motto. 

Every summer the world appeared at their door, and knocked. 

It was taken in and interrogated. 

In the winter they thought this world over, weighed it in their 
balances ; each member contributing his or her $tore of informa- 
tion, gathered during the summer, on a variety of topics. And 
there, by the crackling kitchen-fire, during the long evenings, 
while the cold winds raved without, they compared notes, and 
discussed what had been gained. They purchased each fall a 
few of the best books of science, literature, religion, and of 
travel, such as they had received a favorable impression of from 
their visitors. 

Very few persons carried thither with them such an amount of 
general information as they found the Leightons already in pos- 
session of. 

Had you traveled the wide world over? So had the Leigh- 
tons ; and very likely you would find them the best posted. 

Had you been studying recent phases of science or religion ? 
So had the Leightons. 

Were you interested in art? So were the Leightons. Go 
with one of their number into an attic room, and see what a 
Church or a Bierstadt might be content to do! 

Would you speak of literature? Some of the best poetry and 
prose, both ancient and modern, you would find them in posses- 
sion of, and acquainted with. 

Their library had been accumulating since their grandfather's 
time, and contained many curious specimens. 

I found among other things a very old copy of the Bible, on 
the fly-leaf of which was written in pencil, the characters almost 
illegible, the foliowing : — 


“T should have this book re-bound if I could also get it re-edited. 
For it needs the one as much as the other. 
(Signed) “ JouN LEIGHTON.” 
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The Leightons are able to mingle with their guests, and com- 
mand from all entire respect and even deference. 

They join, as their duties allow them,in the sports of the 
season. 

No excursion is planned and decided on until some one of 
of them has been consulted. The few hints each will furnish 
are invaluable. 

Finally, they furnish just the most relishing breakfasts, din- 
ners, and teas! 

And they wait upon you with such composure ! 

. 


XIX. 
O_p AND New ScuHoot INTERPRETATIONS. 


THAT too great a familiarity with the Bible may sometimes 
dimimish one’s reverence for its sacred lessons, was proven in 
the case of our young friend. His allusions were often such as 
to draw forth well-merited rebukes from some of the sober and 
thoughtful who remain to us from a former generation. 

I remember one occasion in particular. A good lady, —the 
same whom I have before referred to as having a small tract 
establishment with her, — this good lady was giving her opinions 
of the nature of the attraction which caused a dove to alight on 
the Saviour’s head. Said she, — 

“Tt was a perception of his guilelessness which caused the 
dove to alight on him.” 

There was a wicked gleam in the young man’s eye. 

“ Ahem!” quoth he. 

He hesitated. But his desire for a shot was too strong. 
Every other consideration fled. 

“ More likely ” — 

He hesitated again. 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he surveyed the company. 

He must say it. But he changed his manner, and pitched his 
tone on a milder key. 

“Perhaps a brook-worm had got lodged on the shoulders of 
the Saviour, and the dove had a perception of that,” said he. 
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“Oh!” 

The good lady fairly shrieked. 

Others bit their lips. 

He could not have done worse had he tried. The atmosphere 
smoked with sensation. . 

Miss Ann Van Weigle rose to her feet, and, towering high, 
walked into the house. 

Her virtuous act appeared to have a vicarious effect upon 
others who had partly risen with the same purpose in their 
minds. They sat down again on seeing her depart. 

Then followed a painful silence. ; 

The young man’s face colored a little, but he was not easily 
dashed. He began to say that he had a reason for the faith 
that was in him. 

“Tam sure it is more reasonable,” he said, “to think so, than 
it is to suppose that a dove was able to distinguish the guileless 
man from the guileful ones. Jesus had just been baptized, and a 
worm could easily have got lodged on his head or shoulder as he 
came from the water; or a canker-worm might have fallen on 
him from a tree.” 

I shall never forget the look of mingled consternation and 
pity with which the good lady surveyed the young man. She 
was not angry, but stunned. She dropped her knitting into her 
lap, and clasped her hands tightly together. 

The situation was novel, and fast becoming amusing. 

The young man’s resolute countenance wore a comical expres- 
sion. He looked more the rogue than the villain. Yet he 
preserved the sobriety of a deacon. 

It was evident that the good lady believed the fate of the uni- 
verse hung trembling in the balance. It was probably this that 
increased in the minds of others a sense of the ludicrous. 

At length she gasped, through a deep-drawn sigh, — 

“Why, my child! that dove was inspired.” 

It was too much. The spell was broken. 

The whole company laughed immoderately. 

I could not but feel sorry for the venerable lady. It was no 
trivial affair in her experience. It was like wrenching her very 
heart out of her body. It touched her to the quick. 
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Sorrowfully she departed to her room. 

Some said, “We should not have laughed.” Others, “But 
how could we help it?” 

The young man himself then said, “I am sorry to hurt her 
feelings. Itis a pity that people have feelings on such subjects.” 

After that, the fame of this one of the “fast young men” was 
considerably noised abroad. 


XX. 
“CROQUET, PLANCHETTE, AND DicKeENs,—THESE THREE.” 


THE young man’s observation was amply supported by the 
facts. Croquet was the favorite game for the young gentlemen 
and ladies. Planchette was a novelty and a mystery. The 
elderly folk turned much to this. Dickens, who was at the time 
in the country, was, as I have before intimated, quite “the rage.” 

Our young friend’s comments upon “these three” were in- 
genious and amusing. I will give his summing-up. 

“Croquet suggests the game of life. 


“ Planchette is an endeavor to obtain information in regard to 
this game of life of those who have played it out. 

“Dickens is an institution which furnishes all you desire out 
of himself. 

“ Croquet suggests ; Planchette talks in riddles ; Dickens illus- 
trates infinitely : Therefore is Dickens the greater.” 


I, 


Miss Ann Van Weigle quite agreed to the above. For her 
part, she “despised” croquet. She looked upon planchette as 
“a little foolish thing.” “But, Dickens! Dickens! ah, he is a 
love of a—vwriter,” said she. 

Mrs. Burlingame thought very well of Mr. Dickens. “Some 
of his portraits,” said she, “are very true to nature. I don’t 
think, as some do, that he exaggerates the baser qualities of 
human character. Yet he does overpaint the saintliness of 
some: that is, I don’t think we ever find, in /éf, any who are as 
perfect as he represents. Of course, as an édeal, Mr. Dickens 
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may portray his highest conception. But we should make the 
distinction.” 

“That’s the first time,” said our friend, “ the fast young man,” 
“that I ever heard anybody say that Dickens had painted a 
saint. I don’t believe he knows what an ideal saint is. His 
characters are such as he picks up in the streets, — anybody and 
everything. Just as I might draw a boy with a stick beating a 
cow. Very natural; yes, very natural: but what is the good 
of it?” 

There was a stir and a buzz on all sides. 

“That does not agree very well with what you were saying a 
few moments ago,” said Mrs. Burlingame. 

“What did I say?” 

“You said Mr. Dickens had the faculty of infinite illustration. 
Did you not mean he could illustrate the infinite, the perfect ?” 

“No; not bya long shot. I only meant he could string 
out illustrations indefinitely. I didn’t say ‘infinite illustrations,’ 
either: I said, ‘illustrates infinitely.’ There’s a difference, I’m 
thinking.” 

“Then you did n’t mean to compliment him by your compari- 
sons ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“T suppose your criticisms will make a vast difference with 
his fame,” Miss Ann Van Weigle interposed, with a stinging 
sarcasm in her tone. . 

Mrs. Burlingame remained silent. 

I noticed that she was ever shy of keeping this Miss Van 
Weigle’s company in a controversy. 

Everybody perceived at a glance that Miss Van Weigle was 
an “old maid.” My friend, “the fast young man,” said, when 
she first made her appearance, “ She is a creature of magnificent 
distances.” I asked him to explain ; which he did, as follows : — 

“Every angle of her face and body saith, ‘Stand off, sir!’ 
There’s no halo either around her head or her body. She owns 
the atmosphere four feet about her in every direction. In it she 
lives and moves, and has her trim, slim being. No one else 
could breath it for two seconds. It is pumped dry. It is filled 
with invisible needles, all obedient to her high behest. There 
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is no glow to her, except when she talks of Dickens, and then 
she’s as sentimental as a goose. She seems always on a whirl, 
as though she feared somebody would touch her. I dare say, 
though, that’s all put on. Yet distance, distance, magnificent 
distance, is her-motto, and mine too in her case.” 

I have no doubt a very good case might be made out for Miss 
Ann Van Weigle. She was not cast solid in the characier she 
appeared in. Thus much I dared venture in reply to my friend. 
Itold him of my experience with Aunt Flora. I developed a 
theory that these deformities of character are the temporary im- 
prisonments to which Fate delights to subject souls whenever 
it can get its bands upon them, which it is ever seeking to do. 
“Tn fact,” said I, “every condition of life, Fate has managed 
to turn into a prison-house. Habit is its ally. Fate loves to 
stereotype characters; to make an ‘old bachelor,’ or an ‘old 
maid,’ or a* married man,’ or a ‘married woman,’ or a ‘ widow,’ 
or a ‘ widower, or a ‘saint,’ or a ‘ devil.’” 

I was really but quoting here some remarks of Ermond’s. He 
had dwelt upon this theme in one of our conversations. He 
entertained a decided opinion in this instance. The only prob- 
lem before us was this of the enslavement by outer conditions. 
He silenced my scruples, as to the impossibility of a deliverance, 
by saying that the freed spirit made conditions subservient : 
they were not to be escaped from, but they were to be put under. 
“With most people,” said he, “conditions have become loud- 
mouthed, ostentatious, and impudent, mortifying the spirit. To 
silence them, retire them to the background, is the soul’s prerog- 
ative ; and, in so doing, it is ever regaining its lost Paradise.” 

Well, it was plain that Fate had conditioned both Miss Van 
Weigle and Mrs. Burlingame. Neither had won much of a mar- 
gin for herself Mrs. Burlingame had perhaps a dim perception 
of the nature of the “infinite,” and sported herself a little in its 
presence ; but, practically, she was only alive to the finite, and 
of course was herself only finitely alive. The little conscious- 
ness she had of somewhat superior, however, sufficed to draw 
the line between herself and Miss Van Weigle. It furnished 
her a little realm of poesy, of which she made the most when- 
ever occasion required. But it was her pride that she could 
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“combine” these two; that she could be “both poetic and 
practical ;” she could deal both with verse and with prose. 

Miss Van Weigle clung to prose alone. It does not follow 
that she never quoted the poets, nor that she had not scribbled 
a few lines herself. If she had done the latter, I do not know. 
But, in the few lines I heard her “recall” from others, she fell 
quite below Mrs. Burlingame’s recorded feats in that direction. 
She did not cling to their melody ; nor can it be said that their 
melody clung to her speech. 

It was just this tinge of poesy, this faint glow of the spirit; 
this least sense of a wider relatedness for mortals, which made 
Mrs. Burlingame so alive to the deficiencies of Miss Van Wei- 
gle. Their relationship was too close: a step down, and she 
would stand with her on the prosy plane, and have her views 
of life’s am that much circumscribed. 

Nothing more was said in regard to Mr. Dickens. 

Mrs. Burlingame had turned aside, when Miss Van Weigle 
interfered, to engage in conversation with some young ladies on 
a different topic. 

The young man, pierced with a needle— which was not so in- 
visible as it might have been — from Miss Van Weigle’s armory, 
had no disposition to join in a further encounter. 

He tossed up his straw hat, and moved off, calling out, “Come, 
comrades, let’s to the village and see who comes next.” 

Whereupon quite a merry party were up and off. 

As they passed out of hearing, Miss Van Weigle simply re- 
marked, — 

“ He isa very impudent young man ; but I suppose he does n’t 
know it, and means no harm.” 

Mrs. Burlingame turned her head still further away. 


II, 


After a little, some one said, “Suppose we try our luck with 
Planchette.” 

“T will go and get it,” said Mrs. Porringer immediately: “it 
is in my room.” She marched up the stairs with some difficulty, 
being fleshy. 

Mrs. Porringer was not a believer. She thought it was all 

9 
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foolishness. She agreed with Miss Van Weigle. “And yet, 
and yet,” she would say, “there is one thing: it may be, and I 
never condemn a thing till I’ve tried it thoroughly.” 

She had borrowed the instrument for the sake of making 
experiments. She and her husband were able to make it move, 
and to make it “ write some.” 

I was surprised when told that her husband was the Rev. Mr, 
Michael Porringer, an Orthodox clergyman. He had already 
preached a sermon in the neighborhood against the “ delusion ;” 
but he would indulge his wife in her desire to “ferret out the 
delusion, whatever it was,” nevertheless. It was not therefore 
improper or inconsistent for him to preach unto others to “be- 
ware.” A minister's wife might take liberties his flock should 
deny themselves of. 

On this occasion he had not returned from supplying a pulpit 
some twenty miles distant. He was obliged to go these trips in 
order to secure for himself and wife the luxuries of mountain 
air and scenery. 

Mrs. Porringer produced the instrument, and quite a party 
gathered in the parlor. 

A Mrs. Perry, by virtue of her being “ something of a medium,” 
was put in command of the enterprise. 

Mrs. Perry said that her husband said she could believe, 
being so constituted, in any effect for which there was no cause 
known. But he was mistaken. She believed in effects be- 
cause she fad to. And then she reasoned from that that 
there must be a cause. She was then, as a reasonable creature, 
interested in tracing out the cause. 

“ Here is this planchette,” said she. “ Now, I am disposed to 
investigate it candidly.” 

Mrs. Perry and Mrs. Porringer took their seats, by general re- 
quest, at the table. The rest of the company being seated, Mrs. 
Perry broke the dead silence that had reigned for one brief mo- 
ment, and made the following neat little speech: ene 

“Now, if it writes zte/ligent answers, and we are sure that 
neither of us— Mrs. Porringer nor myself— moves it, and that 
no one of us all knows*the answer beforehand, we are dound to 
believe that some one who is invisible to us is present, and con- 
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trolling it. And there is no /ogica/ reason why it should not be 
those dear departed friends of ours whom we thought had died. 
For if they are alive, as we all believe who are Christians, they 
must reside somewhere ; and why not on this globe as well as 
elsewhere? If they are spzrits with spiritual bodies, they could 
go and come when they pleased, take up no room, and it would 
be natural and reasonable, as I said, that they would delight to 
be ever near to us.” 

It is remarkable what an effect this little impromptu speech 
had upon most of the company. It did not seem that Mrs. Perry 
was conscious of possessing the art of preparing her audience 
for a belief in miracles. It was simply her earnestness of man- 
ner which appeared to grow out of a profound conviction of the 
absolute truth of all she was saying. 

“Put your hands on first,” said Mrs. Porringer ; “you are the 
medium.” 

“There is no doubt of it,” said others. 

“It is pleasant to me,” said Mrs. Perry, “to think that the 
two worlds are so closely united; that the abyss is spanned by 
so slight a medium.” 

She was thinking of Planchette. 

“O grave, where is thy victory?” she exclaimed. 

“Surely death hath lost its sting when it is known that tombs. 
are not the abodes of the departed. We need not weep for our 
friends when they are so near. How beautiful are the mysteries 
of Providence! Surely we may say, ‘Our Father.’ He pitieth . 
our sorrows: he heals them. Let us trust in his wonderful 
power.” 

“It moves,” whispered some one. 

I was standing on the porch, looking in at the window. 

There was but one other gentleman present,—a solid, sub- 
stantial looking business man, who had been disturbed in his 
perusal of the newspaper when the party entered the parlor. 
He quietly kept his eye on his paper, partly shading his face 
with it. But, as this whisper, “It moves,” passed round the 
room, he laid the paper down, and looked squarely at the thing. 

Planchette moved. It was touched but lightly by the medi- 
umistic fingers. 
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Mrs. Perry was gazing into vacancy. 

The business man could not repress a little scoffing smile. 

But the lady next him had her kerchief up to her eyes. 

He saw this, and was considerate and kind-hearted enough to 
feign a grave and interested expression. 

Planchette made a few awkward plunges, and then it was 
deliberately writing something across the paper. It kept on, 
writing on the table-spread as on the paper, until it tipped off 
the edge of the table. 

“ Something has been written,” said Mrs. Porringer. 

There was profound silence. 

Mrs. Perry deliberately picked up the paper, and studied the 
message through. Her lips moved as though she were reading 
aloud ; but no word was distinctly spoken. 

Smilingly she raised her eyes, and looked at Mrs. Porringer. 

Then she handed her the paper, and said, “ Read.” 

Mrs. Porringer glanced rapidly at the writing. 

“It’s a knowing spirit,” said she. 

“Read! read aloud!” chimed in many voices together. 

“ You may read it.” 

She handed the paper back to Mrs. Perry. 

Mrs. Perry took hold of opposite. corners with a thumb and 
finger, and read as follows : 

“ Those who half believe are already believers ; for belief grows. 
Rev. Mr. Porringer is on the road. He will soon be out of the 
woods.” 

“Did I hear my name?” said a new-comer. 

All eyes turned in the direction of the voice, and saw Mr. 
Porringer standing in the door. 

“Why, husband dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Porringer. And im- 
mediately she left the table to go with him up-stairs. 

As she passed out, she turned and said, “I am very greatly 
obliged to you, Mrs. Perry.” 

“To me?” asked Mrs. Perry, calmly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Porringer, throwing a great deal of meaning 
into the word. Then she took her husband’s valise, and went 
with him to their room. 

“T had no more to do with writing the message than she. I 
cid not know a word.” 
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Mrs. Perry said this with emphasis, but quietly. 

The business man smiled with his eyes, brushed out his paper 
with a stroke of his hand, and lifted it before his face. 

No one liked to insist that the message was a forgery. None 
liked to believe that of Mrs. Perry. Indeed, she looked like an 
honest woman: she spoke like one. And yet all credulous 
hopes and expectations of a communication from the spirit-world 
had certainly vanished. One could perceive this by simply 
looking on from without. The atmosphere of the room was 
wholly changed. The effect of Mrs. Perry’s little speeches had 
been counterbalanced by the unsatisfactory character of the 
work of Planchette. The two worlds no longer seemed so 
closely united as when Mrs. Perry’s solemn tones announced 
the “ beautiful mysteries of Providence.” 

A re-action had set in. 

The spirit world, which seemed for the moment to be hovering 
and closing down upon all with power and mysterious illumina- 
tion, had vanished. None doubted —to judge from appearances 
— but that the dead were in their tombs. Their presence. in 
that room, at all events, was no longer believed in. 

Planchette remained quiet on the table. 

Mrs. Perry sat silent, with her hands clasped on the table’s 
edge. 

She seemed to say, “Go on: I can forgive you. You know not 
what you say: you are blind; you are weak ; you are frightened ; 
you are deceived in regard to me. I will not defend myself, nor 
Spiritualism. Go on!” 

It did seem that all the tongues in the room, except her own 
and the business man’s, were loosened. Every one had some 
“experience” to relate in regard to Spiritualism. 

I was unable to keep very far the thread of any cne’s dis- 
course. I could only determine that the general sentiment was 
adverse to the claims of the supernatural. No direct reference 
was made to Mrs. Perry. Yet nearly all that was said was an 
arraignment of her; for the operations of Planchette, as well as 
all the so-called spirit phenomena, were denounced as either an 
illusion or deliberate imposture.—I heard a Mrs. Graves say 
that doubtless there were magnetic influences at work not yet 
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accounted for; but she hoped that her spirit friends were in 
better business than lingering around to attest their presence by 
such insignificant doings. She saw no benefit to be derived 
from it, and the idea was harrowing to her. I remembered, 
however, that she was one of the number who had displayed her 
pocket-handkerchief during the affecting speech Mrs. Perry had 
made. — Another lady had heard a great deal about the wonder- 
ful performances, but never could see anything herself. When 
she went, the “conditions” were always wrong. I saw the 
business man look at this lady over the edge of .his paper, and 
smile with his eyes. — Another had seen with her own eyes very 
remarkable occurrences. She could not explain them ; but they 
did not affect her as though they were the efforts of her 
deceased friends to gain a recognition. She rather believed 
them to be the works of the Evil One.-—A young lady — 
one of a group sitting in the corner by themselves, and for 
most part talking with each other — said that she had witnessed 
in her own home, her little brother being the medium, a very 
singular manifestation. He brother was seized, as they thought, 
with a fit. He began to whirl on one foot, his eyes rolled ; and 
her mother, in her fright, threw a pail of water upon him, which 
nearly strangled him. Finally, he became quiet, and laid down 
on the lounge: his eyes closed, and he seemed to be going to 
sleep. Suddenly, as her mother stood bending over, watching 
him, he began to talk like an Indian. After a while he said 
he was “Dr. Adams.” He went on and described his mother’s 
sore throat, giving her minute direction as to what she should 
get at the drug-store. She got what was ordered, and it 
cured her. Since then, her brother had had several of these at- 
tacks, and told entire strangers of things which were troubling 
them. One evening, in a company of a dozen or so, he described 
to each the exact state of their feelings at the time. A curious 
feature of the performance was, that at the close ‘of all these 
mental examinations, — he called them such because he shut his 
outward eyes, and read his patients through and through by an 
inward sight, — for each case his prescription was the same. He 
ordered only “a pint of good ale, and plenty of physical exercise.” 
This prescription had caused great laughter in the case of one 
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whose sole trouble was a corn on the little toe. — A Miss Ber- 
ger said that that was about where all this so-called Spiritualism 
ended. It began with a great flourish of trumpets, but ended 
with the simple notes of a tin whistle. — Mrs. Graves thought 
the notes of a tin whistle were anything but simple. Yet she 
understood what the young ‘lady meant. Spiritualism had no 
practical outcome. —I but give a few bald hints of what was 
said. The conversation was protracted and exciting. It did not 
seem as though the “ spirits” would venture to come again into 
the midst of so much incredulity. 

I looked at Mrs. Perry. Her eyes were closed. Her cheeks 
were colorless. Her thin lips were tightly compressed. Her 
hands remained clasped on the edge of the table. 

The company appeared to have forgotter her. 

As I gazed first at her, and then let my eyes wander around 
the room, I had an opportunity for a few reflections. 

I was unable to see what there was in the communication 
planchette had written which had so changed the temper of the 
company. To be sure the message received was vague and 
indefinite. It might have been written concerning any one, and 
by any one without leaving their present body. So it might 
have been written by one out of the body. If it did not prove 
the fact of spirit communication, neither did it disprove’ the 
same. It was simply not a test freed from the suspicion of 
human ability. But theres had been but one effort. Why not 
have tried again? This much was gained: Planchette had 
moved, — something had been written. 

It was hardly fair to leave Mrs. Perry sitting under the cloud 
of suspicion. Under ordinary circumstances, her testimony 
would have been deemed wholly trustworthy. Ought she not to 
be protected against the unreasoning unbelief of the company ? 

“Certainly,” I exclaimed aloud, without intending to do so. 

My voice drew the attention of all. 

So I explained that I had been considering the situation ; that 
it seemed to me that the company, disappointed at not gaining 
all it desired on one trial, were doing neither themselves nor Mrs. 
Perry justice. They had gained a point, since the instrument 
had worked. Other trials might reward them for their patience. 
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Mrs. Graves interrupted me here, to say, that, so far as she 
could judge the temper of the company, there was no “ desire,” 
as I had said, to gaz anything ; for there was no expectation 
that there would be anything given but a few lessons in modern 
heresy. The message already communicated showed the bias of 
the medium’s (Mrs. Perry’s) mind.” She would venture to say 
that the lady was a thorough-going Parkerite. Of course Rev. 
Mr. Porringer was “on the way out of the woods.” Once out, he 
would do his utmost, very likely, it was expected, to destroy the 
Bible and its influence. 

This phase of the question had a short run. Several ladies 
expressed themselves. 

I then saw that there were on their part fears of a theological 
sort which interfered with their desire to investigate. It was 
beginning to be discovered by some that Planchette, whether 
moved by angels or demons, or by the presiding mediums, 
“opened the doors of irreligion and unfaith.” No matter if Plan- 
chette failed entirely to answer their questions. The mere 
pretention let loose the “vain imaginations of men,” and unset- 
tled “the faith once delivered to the saints.” — Our friend, “the 


fast young man,” had remarked, when something of this kind had 
been said before, that he thought the word “once” was “ well 
put in.” 

“Mighty little faith delivered in that way now,” said he. 
“There may be faith enough and saints enough ; but those that 
have faith aren’t the saints, and those who’re called saints 
have n't the faith.” 


I ventured to recall this remark to the minds of the company. 

I had myself no curiosity as to the further revelations of Plan- 
chette. But I was considerably disgusted at seeing a company 
so boastful of its faith, and pluming itself upon its intelligence, 
thus utterly incapable of continuing in a quiet rational manner 
an investigation so eagerly begun. 

Presently there was a lull in the conversation. 

Then we heard the voices of the young men returning from 
town. They had met with some young ladies, and the whole 
party was approaching, as we soon discovered. 

The chatter of their voices and their uproarious laughter 
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broke delightfully in on the solemnity of the old theologies. The 
living were coming among the dead. It seemed like a marriage 
festival approaching a graveyard, not to bury, but in wild derision 
of the burying process. 

I was startled out of my stupidity. “What asolemn booby!” 
said I to myself. 

And then I laughed at the spectacle. 

“What fools we can all of us make of ourselves,” said I again 
to myself, and turned to greet the world of life.and faith and fun. 

On it came through the dust, a goodly array of “half-perish- 
ing,” jovial souls. 

“Not a dry thread,” cried one. 

“We are but dust, you see,” said another, shaking the dust off 
from the skirts of her dress. 

“Heigho!” said “the fast young man.” “What's up?” He 
stepped to the window, and caught a glance of Planchette. 

“Ha! the little thing has made them skeered for their souls 
again, has it?” 

He looked on a moment in silence. His eye twinkled. 

At the same time I noticed the business man stepping out of 
the open window on the other side of the porch. 

The other young folk all came up, and stood looking, in 
through the door and windows. 

“They’re a gay crowd,” whispered our young friend to another 
near him. 

I had stepped back, and could no longer see within. 

He continued, — 

“ Planchette’s asleep. So is Mrs. Perry. I guess the spirits 
don’t work.” 

There was a movement inside. 

“The seance is breaking up,” said he. 

For a moment there was a general panaing t to and fro. 

Those within were leaving. 

The young folk were rushing in to know what had been written. 

“What’s the message, Mrs. Perry?” asked our young friend. 

Mrs. Perry made no reply, but rose from her seat. She 
brought her hands together before her, and then spread them 


out towards the company in token of silence. 
10 
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“Hist! she’s going to speak, —she’s entranced,” said one, and 
the words passed around the room and out to those who were 
leaving. 

A moment more, and the room was filled. 

Mrs. Perry stood up naturally. The glow of a smile spread 
over her face. She was by no means a handsome woman. But 
her features seemed to have been refined under the spell of her 
mediumistic adventure. The expression of her countenance was 
pleasing and intelligent. She did not appear to be in a trance. 
Her eyes were wide open and expressive. She began to speak 
in a low, natural tone. 

She spoke as follows :— 

“ Friends, the experiences of to-day have not troubled me. | 
have seen too much, too many failures, to be grieved because of 
your disappointment, or over my own. Let me relate to you 
some of my earlier experience. 1 partly believed in Spiritualism 
for a long time ; but I was still curious and anxious for tests. I 
could never quite rest satisfied with any I obtained. I may say, 
perhaps, as we often say of other matters, that it seemed too 
good to be true. Though I had demonstration after demonstra- 
tion, I cannot say that | de/ieved. I did not rest in it as a reality, 
as we’all do, for instance, in our every-day life. But I entered 
the realm of spiritual phenomena as I would a new and strange 
world. What is more, I could not carry my experiences there 
away with me. When I had returned home from a circle, | 
wondered if I had not been dreaming. I knew, of course, that 
I had seen certain things done that were very wonderful, and 
that I had while there fully believed I was in communion with 
my spirit friends. But once away, in contact with the real world 
of life, as we are wont to term it, I could not put away the feel- 
ing that I had been in some measure imposed upon. I did not 
carry with me the same sense of reality in the communications 
which .I felt at the time. Reflection did not strengthen my 
faith. On the contrary, it raised barriers which shut out the 
spirit-world utterly. The most overwhelming tests lost their 
power over my mind as I passed home from witnessing them. 
It all proves nothing, said I. I have no certainty that I was 
actually conversing with spirits. If it seemed real then, why 
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does it not now? Reflection should increase my belief. For 
what was my belief? Was it not drawn from certain evidences 
as palpable to me now as they were then? The process was 
‘indeed very simple. Given cettain manifestations, what evidence 
did I require to attribute them to a spiritual source? Friends 
who had departed must, in order to prove to my mind their 
existence and presence, make use of the mediums to manifest to 
my mind their knowledge of that which I alone of all living 
persons present knew ; even more than that, — they must tell me 
that which was not in my mind at the time. Well, this was all 
done repeatedly, and in various ways. There was no denying 
the fact. I had the fact before me at the time: I carried it away 
with me. But there was always this difference in regard to my 
belief, — at the moment I believed without even thinking that I 
could doubt. But I could not carry this implicit belief away 
with me, as I did the fact. 

“ Reflection, instead of confirming, dissipated my belief. For 
I was sure to return to the natural world again, and feel that I 
was a helpless creature before phenomena I could not explain. 
This I mean was my deeper thought and feeling, which underlay 
a professed belief in the fact of spirit-communication. I might 
as well profess belief as unbelief, for 1 was not sure whether I 
believed or not. 

“ At first, I attended the circles with enthusiasm. I longed to 
be there through the day. When there, I felt that it was good 
to be there. I had sweet communings with my little daughter 
who had’been but a short time dead. 

“T followed this for a year or so. Then, I hardly know why 
or how it came about, I suddenly broke off, and I went no more. 
My interest in going was lost. I suppose it had got to be an 
old story. I had had about the same experiences for a long 
while. Somehow, my daughter, instead of seeming to be alive, 
seemed to me as though she were more dead than ever. I got 
the same little communications I had done. But it seemed as 
though, instead of their coming from her, I had carried them 
with me. I could stay at home and write down, by thinking uy 
what she would be apt to say, quite as much, and as satisfactorv 
as all I ever got at the circles. 
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“T thought over this fact a good deal. I asked myself, How 
do I know what is in my mind? I may not be conscious of 
thinking a particular thing, yet it may lie in my mind and be 
very visible to another mind, for all that. I said, then, if a spirit 
out of the body can read what is in my mind, so may one in the 
body, for all I know. Clairvoyance may be true, yet the so- 
called spiritual world may be a pure illusion. And by far the 
greater part of the communications received made me almost 
anxious, if they were to be taken as evidence, to believe it was. 

“The time came, when, if people asked me, ‘Why, are you 
not a spiritist ?’ I answered, ‘I was once.’ And I did this in 
all truth, for I had lost every particle of faith even in a future 
life. 

“ But I have since had other experiences which have been 
entirely different, and are to me very satisfactory. 

“One evening I was sitting in my room alone. I had not lit 
up, although the room had grown quite dark. I hardly know 
what I had been thinking of. I only know I was feeling very 
lonely. Something occurred on the street to arouse me; and, 
starting up, I said, half aloud, ‘Well, I must light up.’ —‘ No, 
mother, I'll light up to-night,’ said a voice from the other end of 
the room, near the door. I heard this voice as distinctly as you 
now hear mine. 

“You can judge of my surprise but partially. I sank into my 
seat. My whole body thrilled as if it would itself depart from 
me. Before I could recover or speak a syllable, I heard steps 
on the floor approaching me. Then I felt a light hand rest on 
mine, and another pass over my face. Then lips touched mine. 
Then the same voice said,‘O mother! I’ve kissed you so often, 
and called to you; but you never knew it till now, never till 
now. You know me now, don’t you, mother? Yes, I know you 
do; for you never seemed like this before.’ Tears flowed down 
my cheeks. It was some time before I could speak. ‘Why do 
you cry, mother, now you know Emily is here? Dow't cry, or I 
shall go away.’ It was indeed my own daughter that was speak- 
ing. I said, ‘O Emily!’ but was unable to speak above a 
hoarse whisper. My voice startled me into consciousness. I 
threw out my arms to embrace my child, —I embraced only the 
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empty air. But immediately two arms clasped my neck, and 
lips kissed my face repeatedly. As quickly the arms were with- 
drawn, and I was left alone. I sat in silence a moment, and 
then I said, ‘Emily! Emily! are you here?’ but there was no 
answer. I kept my seat, but how long I can’t say. I was afraid 
to move lest I should find it all a delusion. I had nearly given 
up the hope that she would return, when suddenly there was a 
flourish of a faint light near the door where I first heard the 
voice. It swept a wide circle at first, and then for a moment 
glimmered as a little ball of pale light. Then my Emily spoke 
once more. ‘ Now you shall see me, mother,’ said she. And the 
light began to increase in size and brightness, and shape itself 
as an oval as it grew; and all the while it was coming nearer to 
me. It paused a little way off, and there stood my child. She 
was but little changed. Three years had made her a little taller, 
but the same smile was on her face she wore always when she 
came from school. I wanted to rush to her, but she motioned 
me back. The light in which she stood was a white light. It 
was clearest close to her person. It did not extend far before it 
mingled with the darkness, and there in the dim light I saw other 
figures moving. But soon the light disappeared, and I was alone 
again in the dark. ‘Emily, are you still here?’ I said. ‘Yes, 
yes, she replied, in a lower tone than before. In a moment she 
added, and speaking louder, ‘I can talk now a little while. It 
took all my strength to make the light. O mother! did you 
know me? Have I changed? Aunt Mary is here with me, 
but she can’t talk. But she says she will try and make it light 
a little, and then I will speak some verses I have composed for 
you. They are about little brother, and what happened yester- 
day. You see I can’t speak and make the light too, Aunt 
Mary can’t make the light at all as I can; but she thinks she 
can kindle it up a little, — the same as you do when you blow 
with the bellows on the coals. I must not talk any more until 
then, for it tires me.’ Ere long, Aunt Mary did blow upon the 
coals a little, and I saw both her and Emily. I could distinguish 
them, but it was hardly a twilight in which they stood. Emily 
then put out her hand, and recited these lines :— 
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‘I am your darling, mother, — 
Your own departed child ; 
But when I left you, mother, 
Sweet, holy angels smiled. 
Oh don’t you know, dear mother, 
The day ’fore yesterday, 
When he, my darling brother, 
Ran off with boys to play ? 
Oh, how they did misuse him, 
And steal his marbles all! 
And when they’d so’abuse him, 
I heard him for you call. 
No one there would defend him, — 
He fought them all alone : 
I wanted so to lend him 
The hand was once mine own, 
And lead him home, dear mother, 
That you might heal his heart. 
O my poor darling brother ! 
No one to take his part. 
I came here in a hurry, 
And told you best I could: 
It only made you worry, — 
No word you understood. 
I saw that on the ceiling 
His cap hung almost free : 
While you were trouble feeling, 
I dropped it on your knee. 
I knew it would remind you 
Your boy had taken flight. 
I followed just behind you, 
Quick speeding you aright. 
Oh! I’m your angel, mother, 
Your little angel child: 
And I soothed little brother 
When he came home so riled.’ 


“The light died out before she ceased spéaking. Her voice 
grew fainter towards the end. The last lines I could just hear, 
and that was all. I saw nor heard no more that night. The 
next day I tried to recall the verses, and could not. A few days 
after, I wrote them down line for line as they came afresh into 
my mind. I ought to say that everything occurred just as her 
poem relates. 
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“From that on, my ability to hold intercourse with my daugh- 
ter increased. Now I do so with no more difficulty than we who 
are here in our outer bodies have in conversing with each other. 
She has been present with me this morning. While you were 
discussing whether it was possible or not, I was experiencing 
the reality. I reported to her some of your conversation. I 
think it would have startled you to have heard her laugh. She 
said to me on leaving, ‘ What a new world awaits them all when 
the seals fall from their eyes, and their ears are unstopped !” 

— If I were reporting this after the usual custom, I should 
simply write here the word “ Sensation” in brackets, and go on. 
But I ought to add that Mrs. Perry’s speech had thus far made a 
“deep impression.” I am obliged to omit considerable in closing. 
Perhaps this that she said on the manner of investigating Spirit- 
ualism will be as timely as anything else. 

“There are two attitudes of the mind common in its dealings 
with Spiritualism, —the ospztadb/e and the critical: the one shows 
a desire to belicve ; the other, a determination not to be imposed on. 
The heart longs to believe, the intellect is afraid of a trap. I 
think that both are necessary to the proper investigation of the 
subject I know that there is much deception. The intellect 
serves ‘truly standing on guard. But the heart should force 
the intellect to be /oxest. You may think this an unnecessary 
precaution. You may say as I once did, — that this means, that, 
if the intellect zvas honest, it would always testify to the truth of 
Spiritualism. Ido not think so now. I mean only what you 
can test for yourselves. Is your investigation of Spiritualism 
either prejudice for or against ? If so, then, as is the case what- 
ever be the subject, you are in the way of knowledge. The 
heart inclines to belief. Let the heart be heeded only to the 
extent of giving it fair play. It is entitled only to the fact. It 
has had by far too much of illusion to feed upon. Give it reality, 
and let it live or die. There are many spiritists who are not 
developed above the low affectional state. They seize everything, 
feeling themselves in duty bound to defend the cause and bless 
mankind with some assurance of immortality. I have not time 
to go into this; but I could speak of immense evils produced 
and fostered by this class. 
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“T should say one thing further. While, as I said, the heart 
is entitled only to the fact, and the intellect is entitled to examine 
and state the fact, nevertheless the heart may anticipate by 
suggestion many fields of inquiry’ which the intellect should 
labor in. There is also, without doubt, a region in which the 
heart walks alone. But this is not a region in which evidences 
are required or investigated. 

“T desire to merely call your attention to two of the articles 
laid down by the late Prof. Faraday in his proposed investigation 
of this subject with Mr. Home. He wrote to Prof. Tyndall, 
asking nine questions. The-seventh and eighth are as follows: 


“9 If the effects are miracles, or the work of spirits, does he 
admit the utterly contemptible character, both of them and their results 
up to the present time, in respect either of yielding information or 
instruction, or supplying any fact or action of the least value to man- 
kind? 

“¢8. If they be natural effects without natural law, can they be of 
any use or value to mankind?’ 


“T think it must be plain to all, that these questions reveal 
rather the prejudgment of the intellect than the humble spirit 
of the true scientific inquirer. Why should Mr. Home be called 
on to admit anything of the kind? Why should Prof. Faraday 
concern himself in that direction? His business was solely 
with the fact. His questions show that no investigation he 
could conduct would be a contribution to science.” 

Her discourse was thus brought to an end. She looked pale 
and tired. The crowd made way for her as she quietly passed 


out to go to her room. . 


All were tired. There was no disposition to further discuss 
the matter. 

It was nearly time for dinner. 

As we dispersed, I heard a young lady say to my friend, “ the 
fast young man,” — 

“Do you believe it?” 

“No,” said he. “She’s a luny.” 

“ She is a good woman though, I believe. She at least ¢hinks 
She is telling what is true.” 
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“Ves, — thinks.” 

I was surprised to find Ermond on the porch. He had 
returned from a forenoon’s ramble just in time to hear Mrs. 
Perry’s reference to Prof. Faraday. 

“Did you hear?” I asked. 

“Some. But there is another side to Faraday,” said he. 


a III. 


When I met Margarett late in the afternoon, two games of 
croquet were proceeding in front of the house. I asked her 
why she did not sometimes play with the other young folk. She 
replied that she did not see much of any amusement in it, but 
afterwards added, — 

“It’s very pretty to look at, if they play nice ; but I rather see 
them, than play myself.” 

“Do you understand the game ?” said I. 

“Qh, yes,” said she. “ There are some things about it, though, 
that waquld trouble me if I were playing.” 

“How so? Tell me,” said I. 

“Well, if I shouldn’t get home with my ball. I would not 
mind if I didn’t get home frst of any; but if the game ended, 
and I had not got home, — so many people do so.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“T don’t like either, when one gets most home, to see another 
come and send the ball as far away as possible.” 

“T see,” said I. “ You are not caring for the fun of the game.” 

“JT would not do what was mean for fun.” 

“Oh, but fun is fun. All is fair in fun as in war,” said I. “In 
fun, you may treat your best friend as shabbily as possible ; the 
worse, the better. If you mind the rules of the game, you are 
entitled to its privileges. Now, for instance, if I had a chance 
to croquet your ball, I’d send it spinning half a mile away if I 
could.” 

“T don’t think I should go after it.” 

“Wouldn't you? What then? Confess that you were beaten? 
give up? go off pouting ?” 

“Well, but I should hate to go so far as that after a ball. It 


would n’t be funny for me, if it was for you.” 
II 
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“Oh, you are a sober, naughty girl!” said I. “You ought to 
scamper enough to break your neck, and come back laughing all 
round your ears! You should never give up, or lose your tem- 
per, while there is a chance, you know.” 

“Well, I don’t think I should, if there was anything really 
depending on it, when it came case in hand.” 

I smiled at this solemn reply. 

“Do you think I would ?” she asked, as though she thought 
I was making merry over her moderate little boast. 

I could assure her, in all candor, that I did not think she 
would. I had not the least doubt but she would have gone three 
miles, — “come case in hand.” 

“Ah me!” said I, “ you were never made for fun and frolic.” 

“Maybe not; but I have my own way of enjoying myself.” 

“ Well, then, let us talk with all due soberness. Tell me what 
Ermond said to you the other evening after I left.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know; he said so much.” 

“So much?” 

“Yes, ever so much. I couldn't tell what he meant all the 
time ; but I liked to hear him talk if I didn’t. And I thought 
it was funny: for when I hear the minister talk, and the superir- 
tendent of the Sunday school, I don’t care for it at all; but I 
can understand them though. In fact, it appears to me I know 
it all by heart before they begin. I suppose it is wicked to say 
so, but I think they are awful stupid. I get so sleepy. But Mr. 
Ermond don’t give me a chance to go to sleep. I could listen 
to him all day. And yet I don’t see what it means. But I can 
see that it means something, and something that’s ¢rze, too. 
Ma’s minister would, I guess, say that it was awful; and mother 
would be wonderfully excited if he did. What is funny, too, she 
would act just as he said. If he said it was good, she would 
invite Mr. Ermond to come and see us at our house, and take 
tea; but, if her minister said it wasn’t, she would forbid my 
speaking with him. Now, I should think she wouldn't do so. 
Mr. Ermond knows more than her minister does. But I sha’n't 
tell her what he ever says, for I know she won't like it ; or she'll 
write to her minister for his advice, and I hate him.” 

“ But ought you not to obey your mother ?” 
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“So I do when she tells me anything; but, if I think she 
would not tell me right, I don’t give her a chance to tell me one 
way or the other.” 

I thought to myself, What a long head has this little girl, to 
be sure! One generation w// get the start of another! 

I moralized still further: All depends on what the parents are, 
and what the children are. It is a question of brains. I think, if 
the old folks were sharper, they would not stretch their authority 
until it snaps. On the same principle that “one with God is a 
majority,” a little child, with only a sunbeam of common sense 
in its tiny hands for a weapon, is omnipotent against parents 
and grandparents back to the third and fourth generation. 

Parents miss it very much in setting up their own wills for 
reason. 

Little children are not easily fooled, and they have long 
memories. 

Do children flourish better under despotisms than adults ? 

The elders in Israel should be careful lest, in the application 
of reason to practical affairs, the children excel them. The chil- 
dren can never get the start of them if they order their authority 
with reason. . 

Be oracles of reason, O fathers and mothers, and your word 
shall endure forever. Heaven and earth may pass away, but 
your children shall crown your memories with immortal splendors. 

After a pause, I said to Margarett, “ You have not told me a 
word that Ermond said to you.” 

“No,” said she, “and I can’t now. But I have it all laid up 
here,” and she touched her forehead with her finger. 

Just then there was a cry of “Mail!” and the whole house- 
hold, within doors and without, was thrown into commotion. 

Letters at the mountains are like the visits of angels. 

“A fat one for Wrensler. Where is he?” cried a voice. 

The letter was passed to me, over the heads of the crowd, by 
one Christopher. 

“It’s as big as Noah’s ark,” said he. 

He little dreamed how close he was hitting. It was my great- 
great-grandfather’s half-forgotten letter. 





NOTES. 


ONFUCIUSSS rule, “Do not unto others what you would 
not have others do unto you,” is best. For more evil 
comes of much doing than of neglect. Reform is mostly the 
undoing of what has been done. Love and true friendship can- 
not well be suppressed ; they need not to be spurred on by con- - 
siderations of self; they risk and forget self: while those who 
feel at liberty to do for others what they would have others do 
for them may not, if they act as they feel, contribute greatly to 
another’s peace or well-being. 


TRUE benevolence reaches back, and deals with causes; 
and thus, so to speak, renders itself superfluous. 


Ir the world were religious, there would be no wrangling 
about rights. Rights would be respected as gravitation is. 


Is it not better to preach religion than prohibition? The 
greater result includes the less. 


RELIGION enforces itself. 


THAT is practical which cures. Is a man cured who has 
simply been barred out of mischief? 


Is he created anew whose mind has not created for itself 
a new world, and in pure love of it? 


Tue world crowns itself with glory for alleviating the mis- 
ery it is itself creating. 


RELIGIOUS experiences are profaned if not held:as private. 
The world’s common sense confirms this by its distrust of such 
as publicly profess themselves to have been “ born again.” 


THERE is also a suspicion resting on such as profess them- 
selves “ miserable sinners.” You don’t believe they mean it. 
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It is right to repent: but repentance itself is nothing to 
boast of. 


TueE robins are singing the real Jubilee of Peace. 


THE anniversaries in New York and Boston this year 
have been conducted with varying success. The reform assem- 
blies have been large and enthusiastic. The specifically reli- 
gious ones have been slim and dull. An exception to this 
were the meetings of the Free Religious Association in Tremont 
Temple. Yet this Association might come under the head of 
reforms, in a general sense, —a reform in religious toleration. 
We shall delay a further notice until our next issue. 


Ir is said the Equal-Suffrage meetings in Boston were an 
improvement on those in New York. The New-York meetings 
are reported as having been very disgraceful in their wranglings. 
We do not understand what was the trouble, but the machinery 
did not work smoothly. Whose fault,it would be difficult to say, 
even after hearing both sides. We notice, however, that “oppo- 


sition” papers, with their usual concern in such cases, deem that 
the cause itself was set back, — some say a quarter of a century. 
Of this, they are of course very glad. But that is a long while 
in the present age of the world. The friends of the movement, 
however, may comfort themselves. No cause that deserved to 
prosper was ever yet dependent on the wisdom of all its sup- 
porters. It thrives in spite of human folly. 

But, if there was anything wrong at New York, the Boston 
meetings more than made up, by their decorum and ability, for 
all shortcomings. The movement took a very long stride here. 
It has enlisted able and earnest persons of both sexes in its 
advocacy. Among the distinguished women present was Mrs. 
Livermore of Chicago. Her speech at the Tremont Temple 
was of such excellence that it would have done honor to Mr. 
Phillips. Few women have yet taken a place on the platform 
in this country who can compare with Mrs. Livermore. Her 
speeches are models. Other ladies, including Miss Dickinson, 
and most men, might study her efforts with advantage. 
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Tue Shakers also made a sensation in Boston this year. 
They held three sessions a day for three days, the last one’ in 
Music Hall. They appeared to be much pleased with their 
reception, and at the close of the last meeting did what we must 
regard as a very worldly act, — namely, they passed a resolution 
of thanks, etc. Of course, when they complimented Boston, the 
Bostonians cheered. Would not the Jerusalemites have done 
even so, had Jesus and his disciples been up to such things ? 

But, baring this little taint of worldliness, it must be said that 
the Shakers preach a very unworldly doctrine, and are decidedly 
in earnest about it. They preach that “the saints neither marry 
nor are given in marriage.” This is as true on earth as in 
heaven. This they regard as the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. None are Christians if they marry. Christians are 
married to the spirit of Christ, and not to flesh and blood. They 
are the only Christians. They came to Boston to invite Boston- 
ians to become Christians. 

Their speakers were beseiged at every meeting by parties 
eager to know what would become of the world if all people 
became true Christians (that is, Shakers). The Shakers were 
curious, in their turn, to know if these people were really alarmed 
as to the perpetuity of the race, or whether other considerations 
were influencing them. One of the elders explained that they 
do not expect the whole world will be suddenly converted to 
their doctrine. The world at large is not prepared to leave the 
earth-plane, nor will it ever be at any one given time. But there 
will always be those with spiritual aspirations ready to enter on 
the life of the heavenly plane. It is to such as these that they 
make their appeal. 

The Shakers believe in modern Spiritism as a science, but 
claim to have had like manifestations in their own order long ago. 

They believe in Christ as an order of beings, of which Jesus 
was but one. Christ came first as Jesus. He came the second 
time as Ann Lee. Thus we have the full presentation, male 
and female. 

They value the Bible as the record of what occurred in the 
historical development of a great nation. 
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Our readers will be interested in the following from a late 
issue of the “ New-York Independent :” — 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS IN Boston. — Napoleon used to predict the day 
when Europe would be either Republican or Cossack. Old Dr. Beecher, the 
Napoleon of polemics, used to predict that Boston could not remain in a 
condition of reputable, moderate Unitarianism; but would end in being 
Evangelical or Rationalistic. 

Nobody can read the newspapers without perceiving that during the last 
year, at least, religious Radicalism has held high carnival in Boston. -Twenty 
years ago the city had one Theodore Parker. He stood alone ; and his 
great congregation included many who merely pardoned his theology for the 
sake of his philanthropy. Now there has sprung up in Boston a whole gen- 
eration of religious Radicals ; among whom it is a common criticism on The- 
odore Parker that he clung too much to the skirts of Unitarianism, and to 
the Christian name and forms. They control pulpits, conventions, parlors, 
and periodicals. Their discussions and assertions are spread widely through 
the newspapers. The “Boston Post,” the “ Springfield Republican,” the 
“ New-York World,” and the “ Antislavery Standard,” give full reports of 
their operations. They have a thriving monthly periodical of their own, 
“The Radical.” A movement so strong and established cannot be winked 
out of sight. THe INDEPENDENT, at least, is not given to an ostrich policy ; 
but is always ready to look facts in the face. 

Let us look first at the pulpit in Boston. Theodore Parker’s society still 
exists, though assembling in a smaller hall. It has recently ordained a new 
minister, Rev. J. V. Blake, a Harvard graduate. A strong society of radical 
Universalists has existed for two years under the pastorship of Rowland 
Connor, vice-president of the Free Religious Association, and secretary of 
the Radical Club. The Music Hall is filled every Sunday morning by the 
congregation of Rev. W. R. Alger, whose theology is probably as radical as 
Theodore Parker’s, and whose tendencies lead him more and more away 
from established Unitarianism. It is equally well filled every Sunday after- 
noon by a Spiritualist organization. As if all this were not enough, there 
has been a course of Sunday-afternoon “lectures,” without religious services, 
at Horticultural Hall. These have been generally well attended, at an 
admission fee of fifty cents. Indeed, they are said to have been purposely 
held at that high price, in order that not only the poor, but also the rich, 
should have this gospel (of Radicalism) preached to them ! 

In addition to these numerous meetings, there is a meeting of the Radical 
Club, once a month, at the house of Rev. J. T. Sargent. These meetings 
have been already described in THE INDEPENDENT; and their essays and 
conversations, though partly literary, are quite as apt to turn upon religious 
problems. As the conservative wing of this association is represented by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, it is evident that the advanced wing must require a 
pretty long spyglass to see to the end of its Radicalism. 

Then there is the Annual Convention of the Free Religious Association, 
which has just taken place, and which filled Tremont Temple during its three 
long sessions in Anniversary Week. 

This is the exhibit of Radicalism to-day in Boston, as compared with the 
solitary labors of Theodore Parker twenty years ago. It is also to be 
remembered, that, in the domain of intellect and scholarship, the conservative 
influences of Boston have hardly held their own. It will scarcely be claimed 
by any one that the Unitarian clergy have kept up their traditions of culture. 
They no longer lead the literature of the country, nor even of New England, 
as they once claimed to do. They have become more evangelical, more 
hard-working, more practically efficient, but far less cultured. They have 
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become assimilated to the Methodists, or to the Universalists, whom they 
were formerly wont to satirize. The most prominent among their younger 
men, Mr. Hepworth, is called “the Spurgeon of his denomination ;” but 
Spurgeonism does not commonly stand for culture. Even their more schol- 
arly men, as Clarke and Hale, are not now students so much as workers: 
all which, of course, is to their praise. Their leading periodical is confessedly 
breaking down, — killed in the house of its friends at the last convention. 
The Unitarian body, as such, is ceasing to have any very prominent influence 
on the thought or literature of the country; while its practical activity was 
perhaps never greater. 

And what is true of Unitarianism is true in general of the more conser- 
vative influences of Boston society. Intellect can only be met by intellect, 
scholarship by scholarship. Twenty years ago there was a circle of con- 
servative society in Boston, of which Mr. Ticknor’s house was the centre, 
where the tone of culture and conversation equaled or surpassed anything 
Radicalism could offer. It is not so now. Whether it be from the inroads of 
mere wealth, or from whatever cause, it is sadly owned by intelligent con- 
servatives in Boston that there is no coterie so cultivated and so brilliant as 
that of which Mr. and Mrs. Sargent’s parlors are the centre. They give to 
young people — what intelligent young people always seek — an atmosphere 
where thought and learning outweigh money. There is no necessity that 
such an atmosphere should be coupled with religious Radicalism. It only 
happens to be so in Boston just now. 

Perhaps even the Radicals themselves do not regard this altogether as an 
advantage. They are acute enough to see the need of action and re-action ; 
and many of them would have hailed the transfer of Dr. Storrs to Boston to 
give a higher tone of thought and scholarship to the conservative intellect of 
that city. It would be one of the best things that could happen if some man 
(or, still better, some woman) of conservative opinions could create another 
intellectual circle as a counterpoise to what is sometimes stigmatized as the 
“Sargent Coterie.” Thought needs always two /océ for its healthy develop- 
ment. So long as itis only Radicals who are willing to give morning hours 
to genius and wit and learning, so long the cultivated youth of a city will 
gravitate to that side. 

At any rate, this seems to be the condition of Radicalism in Boston, —a 
condition of active aggression. Roman Catholics will see in this the legiti- 
mate result of Protestantism, Episcopalians of Congregationalism, Orthodox 
Congregationalists of Unitarianism, Unitarians of Emerson and Parker. All 
these are nominally aware of the facts, and are supposed to be contending 
against them. Yet all are for some reason working feebly, except the Roman 
Catholics. They alone seem to perceive that aggression must be met by 
aggression. 

We have made these remarks because we are in duty bound to keep our 
readers accurately informed of all new and significant facts in the religious 
world. The Orthodox churches ought to know that Boston is just now the 
theatre of a revived Radicalism in religious thought such as we have never 
before witnessed, either in that or any other city. All persons to whom such 
intelligence is likely to give good cheer will rejoice to be informed of the 
facts ; and all others (and their name is legion), who regard such signs of the 
times as indicative of an apostacy from “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” shall have no opportunity to reproach us for not warning them that 
the enemy are already in half possession of Bunker Hill. 

The battle waxes daily hotter. Let it be a good fight. The world will 
be the gainer by the greatest possible activity on both sides. The true reli- 
gion consists in fidelity to one’s own sacred convictions, whatever these may 
be. Any other religion, whether heterodox or orthodox, is as false as the 
father of lies. 





